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THE DOGANA. 


FROM THE BYRON GALLERY. 


Sue looks a Sea-Cybele, fresh from ocean, 

Rising with her train of proud towers 

At airy distance, with majestic motion, 

A ruler of the waters and their powers. 

And such she was;—her daughters had their 
dowers 

7. spoils of nations; and the exhaustless 

vast 

Pour'd in her lap all gems and sparkling showers. 

In purple was she robed, and of her feast 

Monarchs partook and deem’d their dignity in- 
creased. 


I loved her from my boyhood —she to me 

Was as a fairy city of the heart, 

Rising like water-columns from the sea, 

Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart; 

And Otway, Radcliffe, Schiller, Shakspear’s 
art, 

Had stamp’d her image in me, and even so, 

Altho’ I found her thus we did not part, 

Perchance even dearer in her day of wo, 

Than Noon she was a boast, a marvel, and a 
show. 


The Dogana da Mare, or Custom House of 
Venice, as seen from the sea, together with the 
stately Cathedral of St. Mark, form the subject 
of this engraving. The Custom House is a 
splendid edifice. In front is seen a colonnade of 
lofty marble pillars, surmounted by a tower. 
On the top are statues supporting a golden 
globe, on which stands another statue; the group 
being intended to represent Venice as ruling the 
commercial world. The front is divided by a 
long gallery, and the roof is studded with nu- 
merous Moslem cupolas and mntriarets ; whilst 


beautiful columns are crowded together in pro- 
fusion. The interior is splendid, and gorgeously 
decorated beyond description. The floor is in- 
laid in various devices, with jaspers, agates, por- 
phyries, chalcedonies, lapides lazules, and the 
costliest marbles. The roof is composed of 
Mosaic work, and the walls are of the choicest 
workmanship. It is filled with sumptuous of- 
ferings, but has, in spite of its magnificence, a 
sombre and gloomy appearance. 

On the right, and beyond this church, are two 
square towers, defending and flanking the gate 
of the Arsenal, and entrance of the dock-yard, 
which was at one time the finest in. the world. 


The spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord ; 

And, annual marriage now no more renewed, 

The Bucentaur lies rotting unrestored, 

Neglected garment of her widowhood ! 

St. Mark yet sees his lion where he stood 

Stand, but in mockery of his wither’d power, 

Over the proud place, where an Emperor sued, 

And Monarchs gazed and envied in the hour 

When Venice was a queen with an unequalled 
dower. 


Before St. Mark still glow his steeds of brass, 
Their gilded collars glittering in the sun ; 

But is not Doria’s menace come to pass ? 

Are they not bridled ?— Venice, lost and won, 
Her thirteen hundred years of freedom done, 
Sinks, like a sea-weed, into whence she rose! 
Better be whelm’d beneath the waves, and shun, 
Even in destruction’s depth, her foreign foes, 
From whom submission brings an infamous re- 


pose. 





From the Lily of the Valley for 1854. 
A SONG OF THE NORTH. 


BY MISS ELIZABETH DOTEN. 
“ Thou rulest the waves, O God.” 


“ Away! away!” cried the stout Sir John, 
“ While the blossoms are on the trees; 
For the summer is short, and the time speeds 


on, 
As we sail for the Northern Seas. 
Ho! gallant Crozier, and brave Fitz James! 
We will start the world I trow, 
When we find a way through the Northern Seas, 
That never was found till now! 
A good, stout ship is the Zrebus 
as ever unfurled a sail, 
And the Terror will match with as brave a one, 
As ever outrode a gale.” 
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So they bid farewell to their pleasant homes, 
To the hills and valleys green, 
With three hearty cheers for their native isle, 
And three for the English Queen. 
They sped away beyond cape and bay, 
ere the day and night are one, — 
Where the hissing light in the heavens grew 


right, 

And flamed like a midnight sun. 

There was naught below save the fieids of snow, 
That stretched to the icy pole; 

And the Esquimaux in his strange canoe, 
Was the only living soul! 

Along the coast, like a giant host, 
The glittering icebergs frowned ; 

Or they met on the main, like a battle plain, 
And crashed with a fearful sound! 

The seal and the bear, with a curious stare, 
Looked down from the frozen heights ; 

And the stars in the skies, with great wild eyes, 
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Peered out from the Northern Lights. 
The gallant Crozier, and the brave Fitz James, 
And even the stout Sir John, 
Felt a doubt like a chill, through their warm 
hearts thrill, 
As they urged the good ships on. 


They sped them away, beyond cape and bay 
Where even the tear-drops freeze ; 

But no way was found, by strait or sound, 
To sail through the Northern Seas; 

They sped them away, beyond cape and bay, 
And they sought, but they sought in vain! 

For no way was found through the ice around 
To return to their homes again. 

But the wild waves rose, ind the waters froze, 
Till they closed like a prison wall ; 

And the icebergs stood, in the silent flood, 
Like jailers grim and tall! 

O God! O God ! — it was hard to die, 
In that prison house of ice! 

For what was fame, or a mighty name, 
When life was the fearful price 


The gallant Crozier, and the brave Fitz James, 
And even the stout Sir John, 

Had a secret dread, and their hopes all fled, 
As the weeks and months passed in. 

Then the Ice-King came, with his eyes of flame, 
And looked on the fated crew; 

His chilling breath was as cold as death, 
And it pierced their warm hearts through! 

A heavy sleep that was dark and deep, 
Came over their weary eyes, 

And they dreamed strange dreams of the hills 

and streams, 

And the blue of their native skies. 

The Christmas chimes, of the good old times, 
Were heard in each dying ear, 

And the darling feet, and the voices sweet, 
Of their wives and children dear! 

But it faded away — away — away! 
Like a sound on a distant shore ; 

And deeper and deeper came the sleep, 
Till they slept to wake no more! 


O, the sailor’s wife, and the sailor’s child! 
They weep and watch, and pray ; 

And the Lady Jane, she will hope in vain, 
As the long years pass away ! 

The gallant Crozier and the brave Fitz James, 
And the good Sir John have found 

An open way, to a quiet bay, 
And a Port where all are bound! 

Let the waters roar, on the ice bound shore, 
That circles the frozen pole, 

But there is no sleep, and no grave so deep, 
That can hold the human soul. 





SNOW. 


The snow that threatened to fall, 
Has fallen the live long night ; 

The hills, the hollows, the plains, 
Are white, nothing but white. 


The hedges are bent to earth, 
The trees and the bushes all, 








While the billowy drift has hid 
The fence and garden wall. 


The men are out on the lawn, 
Clearing away the snow, 
Shouting with all their might, 

Hailing the farm below. 





The road is alive with sleighs, 
Beaux from the neighboring dells, 
Dashing away in style, 
With bevies of rustic belles ! 


Away on the frozen pond, 

Touched with the morning’s red ; 
The idle men of the town, 

Are skating with arms outspread. 


The children going to school, 

With slates, and satchels of books, 
Pelt each other along, 

And slide on the wayside brooks. 


And a string of the larger boys, 
Dragging their sleds behind, 

Are climbing, and coasting down 
The hills, with the speed of wind ! 


And as far as the eye can reach, 
Stretching away from sight ; 

The world is buried in snow, 
White, nothing but white! 





From the Keepsake for 1854, 
LUCY’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY W. M.° THACKERAY. 


Seventeen rosebuds in a ring, 
Thick with sister-flowers beset, 
In a fragrant coronet, 
Lucy’s servants this day bring. 
Be it the birthday wreath she wears ; 
Fresh and fair, and symbolling 
The young namber of her years, 
The soft blushes of her spring! 











' 
Types of Love, and Youth and Hope, 
j- Constant friends your mistress greet 
Be you ever pure and sweet, 
‘ Growing lovelier as you ope! 
Cherished nursling, fenced about 
By fond care, and tended so, 
Scarce you've heard of storm without, 
Thorns that bite, or winds that blow. 


Kindly has your life begun, 
And we pray that Heaven may send 
To our flow’ret a bright sun, 
A warm summer, a sweet end : 
And, where’er her dwelling place, 
May she decorate her home; 
Still expanding into bloom, 
And developing in grace. 





LOUISA, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 


From Chambers's Repository. 
LOUISA, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 


On the morning of the 23d of December, 
1793, the city of Berlin presented a scene of 
unusual gaiety and bustle. At an early hour, 
the whole of its inhabitants seemed to pour 
forth in living streams, joyful anticipation 
lighting up every countenance. Short but 
expressive greetings were exchanged. From 
all parts of the country there arrived crowds 
to swell the moving mass. Thousands of 
spectators were seen gazing from the windows 
and from the roofs of the houses, and the 
whole city was decked as for a festival; for 
on that day, at noon, two young and lovely 

rincesses were to make their formal entrance 
into Berlin—the betrothed brides of the 
crown-prince and his younger brother. Pub- 
lic rumor had loudly vaunted the extreme 
beauty of her who was to be their future 
queen; and when the stately procession was 
seen at length to advance, amidst the loud 
sounding of drums and trumpets, curiosity 
had reached its highest pitch, and every eye 
was strained in search of one object. It were 
impossible to describe the shouts of welcome 
that burst forth on the first appearance of this 
charming princess, whose loveliness surpassed 
all expectation. 

At the entrance to the Linden Allee, one 
of the widest streets in the world, on the 
spot where now stands the monument to 

rederick the Great, a ae triumphal 
arch, having Corinthian pillars adorned with 
a variety of allegorical emblems, had been 
erected in honor of the occasion. Here the 
procession paused; the drums and trumpets 
were still, and a deputation of the citizens 
advanced to greet and welcome the princess 
in the name of the whole city. A group of 
pretty children, dressed in white, with green 
wreaths, emblems of Purity and Hope, then 
advanced and surrounded the royal bride. 
One of them, a lovely little girl, presented to 
her a crown of myrtle blossoms, repeating at 
the same time, with so much sweetness and 
expression, a simple little poem of welcome, 
that the princess, yielding to the impulse of 
her open loving nature, drew the child to- 
wards her and kissed her tenderly. This 
gush of natural feeling charmed the whole as- 
sembled multitude, save one, the lady in wait- 
ing, the Countess von Vosz, a very incarna- 
tion of etiquette, who, shocked, but too late 
to arrest the hasty deed, exclaimed: “My 
God! what has your Royal Highness done ? 
It is contrary to all court rules and prece- 
dents.” But the young princess, with a serene 
and innocent countenance, only replied in- 
+ oo “What! may I no longer do 
so » 


On Christmas-eve, the nuptials were cele- 
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brated with all due wag and splendor. At 
six in the evening, the diamond crown of the 
royal house of Prussia having been placed on 
the head of the bride, the whole court re- 
paired to the apartments of the widowed 
queen of Frederick the Great, to invite her 
to attend the ceremony, which took place in 
the White Saloon, in presence of the minis- 
ters of state, foreign ambassadors, nobility, 
and a considerable concourse invited as spec- 
tators. At the conclusion of the solemn ben- 
ediction, a discharge of seventy-two cannons 
announced the completion of the ceremony. 
Amongst all classes of the citizens, the king 
had issued tickets of admission to the interior 
of the palace, and the people seemed to gaze 
with unwearied delight on the lovely, grace- 
ful, and dignified bride of their favorite 
prince. At nine, a banquet was spread for 
the royal family in the Hall of the Knights, 
under a baldachin of crimson velvet, em- 
broidered with gold, the dishes being placed 
on the table by two generals of Prussia, the 
whole of the ladies and gentlemen of the 
court waiting on the royal party until after 
they had drunk for the first time—a usage 
introduced by Frederick I., as practised at 
the French court under Louis XIV. After 
the banquet, there followed the solemn torch- 
dance, a relic of the middle ages, everywhere 
fallen into disuse except at the court of Prus- 
sia. On a signal from the lord high-chamber- 
lain, and to sound of trumpet and drum, the 
ministers of state advanced in couples, each 
bearing in his hand a lighted wax-taper, in 
imitation of a torch. Then followed the royal 
family, the king leading the bride, and the 
bridegroom the queen his mother and the 
widowed queen of Frederick the Great. We 
are told, “the entire procession went slowly 
and solemnly round,” which, rather than re- 
joicing, carries the mind far back to the high 
and dark times of medieval superstition, and 
further still, to heathen rites and Eleusinian 
mysteries. Thus ended the festivities of the 
day; and on the second day after Christmas, 
Prince Louis was united to the Princess 
Frederica, who was two years younger than 
her sister—the elder princess being seven- 
teen, the younger fifteen years of age. 
Louisa, daughter of the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, and of a princess of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, was born at Hanover on the 10th 
of March, 1776. When only in her seventh 
year, she had the misfortune to lose her 
mother, which she felt the more deeply, that 
both her intellect and her affections had been 
very early developed; and even when, in 
after-years, the misfortunes of her country 
bowed her to the earth, the memory of her be- 
loved mother she ceased not fondly to cherish. 
This excellent parent, by her wise and af- 
fectionate instructions, laid the foundation of 
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LOUISA, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 


a sound and enlightened education, which| prince? for she was rich in those nameless 


was afterwards happily completed under the | 
care of her maternal grandmother, the land- | 


gravine of Hesse-Darmstadt, who, together 
with two happily chosen governesses, Mes- 
dames von Wollzogen and Gelieur, was the 
means of fostering and maturing those vir- 
tues and graces which raised Louisa, Queen 
of Prussia, to be the model of her sex and 
the admiration of all Europe. In addition to 
solid and elegant semmnginheusta, she was 
also taught the exercise of benevolence, in 
which she ever found high enjoyment, visiting 
frequently the abodes of poverty and sick- 
ness, and never failing to bestow pity, conso- 
lation, and relief. In company with her 
grandmother, she made frequent journeys to 
visit relatives in different parts of Germany, 
traversed the banks of the Rhine, and also 
many of the provinces of the Netherlands. 
Her gentle and oe mind was thus 
strengthened and enlarged, and her great 
ower of discrimination, which had already 
xegun to show itself, happily and profitably 
exercised. 

While Louisa was yet young, her eldest sis- 
ter Charlotte had been married to the reign- 
ing Duke of Hildburghausen ; and some years 
after, her second sister Theresa, to the Prince 
of Tour and Taxis, which latter alliance was 
the occasion of several visits to Frankfort, 
where, in the end of the year 1792, she first 
met with her future husband, who, with his 
brother, and the king their father, were then 
in head-quarters in that city. The contagion 
of the French Revolution, destined in its ef- 
fects to be so fatal to the kingdom of Prussia, 
had already overspread Germany, and was 
shaking the political relations of the whole of 
Europe. The Prussians marched an army 
across the Rhine, commanded by Ferdinand, 
Duke of Brunswick. So strong was the de- 
lusion of the Prussians in this, the first of 
these campaigns which ere long issued in the 
total loss of the left banle of the Rhine, that 
the officers were told: “Do not purchase too 
many horses— the affair will soon be over ;” 
and the Duke of Brunswick remarked: 
“Gentlemen, not too much baggage; this is 
merely a military trip.” The insolent French 
general Custine, on entering Frankfort, had 
predicted to the citizens the fall of the Holy 
German Empire, which followed so soon after. 
“You have beheld,” said he, “the coronation 
of the emperor of Germany: well, you will 
not see another.” This Custine, with his ra- 
pacious army, had just been expelled from 
that city by the Prussians, when Louisa and 
her sister chancing to pass through, were 
introduced to the king and the two prin- 
ces. What wonder if this young princess, 
who charmed every one who beheld her, 
should have instantly captivated the crown 





graces which, even with no great personal 
beauty, exert so powerful an influence over 
the hearts of men. But her beauty was per- 
fect. She was indeed one of those rare be- 
ings who seem to be endowed with every per- 
fection of mind and body, and all so harmo- 
niously blended, that the biographer is embar- 
rassed between the two feelings, that enumer- 
ation is useless, and that truth will be called 
hyperbole. This may seem like exaggeration, 
but here we have the testimony of Germany’s 
greatest poet, Goethe, who was in the suite of 
the Grand Duke of Weimar at the siege of 
Mayence, in May, 1793, just after the double 
betrothal had taken place, and who there saw 
the two princesses of Mecklenburg. He says: 
“In my sojourn with the court, I had the op- 
portunity of observing them closely as they 
passed to and fro in unconstrained freedom 
amidst the assembled company, and the 
effect they produced on me was such, that 
I could only compare them to two celestial be- 
ings, whose impression on my mind could 
never be effaced.” 

The crown-prince, who was then about 
twenty-three, is described as tall and well 
proportioned, with a military bearing, coun- 
tenance expressive of intellectual repose, 
agreeable but somewhat serious; a high fore- 
head, a mouth indicating firmness with a 
tinge of satire. When he had reached his 
prime, he was considered the handsomest man 
in Prussia; and when he appeared in public 
or on parade, no one had ever to ask, “ which 
is the king?” Bishop Eylert, court-preacher 
at Potsdam, in his interesting, but somewhat 
ecumbrous and truly German, Memoirs of 
Frederick-William, III, thus describes the 
prince and princess: “He was pty she 
affable ; he curt, she copious; he full of care, 
she cheerful; he prs she sympathetic ; 
he prosaic, she poetic; he practical, ie ideal ; 
he satirical, she playful; he cautious, she in- 
genuous; he irritable, she tranquil; he in- 
quiring, she anticipating; he simple, she 
kindly; he wholly a man, she wholly a 
woman, full of grace and love: both one in 
heart.and soul.” Such were this royal pair, 
who lived together a life of rarest harmony 
for seventeen years, the last four darkened 
by misfortunes, which though uniting them 
only the more closely in love, broke the 
heart of the lovely queen, and brought her 
down to the grave in the flower of her age. 

The first four years of their union were 
spent almost entirely at Paretz, a small estate 

urchased by the crown-prince near Potsdam. 

ere they lived with the utmost sim wr 
Louisa regulating her own household, dili- 
gently cultivating her understanding, reading 
history ancient and modern, translations from 
the classics, taking especial delight in the old 
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Greek tragedy and in our own Shakspeare. 


the carelessness of the servants, the queen 


She also wrote with great facility, elegance, | said kindly: “ Say nothing about it; we are 
and intelligence. During these four years, |not hurt; and these poor people are assuredly 
two sons were born to her—in 1795, Frede-;more terrified by the accident than our- 


rick-William, the present king of Prussia, and | 
William, Prince of Prussia, presumptive heir | 


to the throne. Death came, too, to chequer 
the scene, for Prince Louis was carried off by 
malignant fever, leaving her beloved sister 
Frederica a widow when not yet nineteen ; 
the widow of the illustrious Frederick, greatly 
venerated by Louisa, died at the age of 
eighty-two; and in 1797, died the reigning 
king, Frederick-William II., nephew and suc- 
cessor of the Great Frederick. 

When at rare intervals, Louisa had ap- 
_ in the court-circles and in the assem- 
lies of the great, she was the chief ornament 
and centre of attraction—the cynosure of 
every eye; but she turned away from such 
scenes to the far higher enjoyment of domestic 
life. Now, however, she must come forth 
from the retirement which she loved, to be 
the queen of a great nation, by whom, from 
the instant she ascended the throne, she was, 
even at the early age of twenty-one, univer- 
sally hailed as “the mother of her country,” 
a title of which she was justly proud, and 
never ceased to merit. It has often been re- 
marked, that a life of happiness is singularly 
barren in events calling for special ete 
It certainly presents few of an exciting na- 
ture; many, however, from which high and 
holy lessons may be drawn; and from none 
more than from the life of rare felicity en- 
joyed by the king and queen of Prussia for 
the next eight years. So far as was consist- 
ent with their duty to the state over which 
they were called to preside, they continued 
to live a life of retirement, and always of 
simplicity, making frequent journeys through 
their dominions, to the great delight of their 
simple loving subjects. The year after their 
accession, the sovereigns visited the remote 
eastern provinces of their dominions, where 
scarcely an inhabitant had ever beheld a 
queen, and whose appearance everywhere 
was the signal for the most hearty though 
rustic rejoicings ; the royal pair being likened, 
in the poetic language of the people, to “the 
embodied genius of Justice and sama The 
queen frequently joined the dance, and ex- 
cited the utmost enthusiasm by her queenly 
air and gentle condescension, and the appre- 
ciation ie shewed of whatever was presented 
to her, by instantly making use of it—such 
as ornaments of amber, which she constantly 
wore during her stay in the places where she 
received them. Such deeds are to matters of 
taste and feeling what the golden rule is to 
Christianity. In this journey, the queen’s 





selves.” Many other traits are recorded of 
her in this journey, during which she won all 
hearts. After a two months’ absence, she re- 
turned to Charlottenburg, where, in July, 
1798, was born Charlotte, now called Al- 
exandria, the present amiable empress of 
Russia. 

To the queen’s untiring benevolence was 
intrusted the superintendence of the charita- 
ble institutions, and of whatever tended to 
the religious and moral improvement of the 
state. In all these, as well as in her enlight- 
ened encouragement of learned men, of sci- 
ence, and the fine arts, she proved herself to 
be in reality a nursing mother. To the sick, 
the r, and the desolate, she was indeed a 
ministering angel; for although as yet she had 
only known hours of ease, her exquisite sen- 
sibility was quick to detect even an expres- 
sion of sadness, and knew not only what balm 
was needed, but how it could best be admin- 
istered. The king supported and warmly en- 
couraged her in every good deed; for above 
all—and without which her fine qualities 
might have lacked free exercise —he knew 
well how to prize the divine gift that had 
been sent him in this jewel without price. 
He shielded her as much as possible from all 
that might burden or distress her, and was 
unwearied in those small and delicate atten- 
tions, dearer to the heart of a woman than 
the most costly sacrifices; and also lost no 
opportunity of publicly manifesting his high 
respect for her, frequently surprising her by 
fetes in honor of her, especially on her birth- 
day. When she reached her twenty-eighth 
year, the king gave, in the theatre at Berlin, 
a splendid masked-ball, varied by mythologi- 
cal representations, all having complimentary 
reference to the queen; and when the king 
led her forward to the front of the box, in the 
full blaze of her beauty, and radiant with 
splendor, there was a tremendous outburst of 
enthusiasm, which Louisa acknowledged with 
her usual grace and sweetness. So great 
were the purity and transparency of her 
character, that she seemed a very embodi- 
ment ard emblem of truth, that principle she 
so much venerated ; and hence, joined to her 
quick sympathies, the confidence she inspired. 
fer character was full of emphasis, to which 
truth was the key-note. When conversing 
on serious subjects, she spoke slowly, almost 
solemnly : was the theme lighter—then her 
tones were light and ringing; her arch and 
witty sallies were irresistible. This varied 
nower of expression was greatly enhanced 


carriage was overturned when descending a|by her fluency and command of language, 
hill, and while her attendants were fuming at|in which she greatly excelled the king. 
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Louisa had a manner all her own 
coming her guests, and of smiling around 
graciously when she broke up the dinner- 
party, always showing marked attention to 
those who enjoyed the confidence of the king, 
and especially the aged. Having observed 
that the old General von- Kockeritz, the 
valued and devoted servant of the king, had 
begun to retire earlier from the dinner-table 
than they could have wished, the queen de- 
sired to know the cause; but the king said: 
“Let the good old man do as he likes; = 
haps after dinner he prefers repose.” But 
the queen would not be satisfied, and soon 
discovered that he retired to enjoy his pipe. 
Next day, when he rose as usual to excuse 
himself, the queen stepped forward with a 
merry arch smile, and placing a well-filled pipe 
and matches in the hands of Kéckeritz, said : 
“ My good old friend, to-day you don’t escape 
us. You must smoke your pipe with us here. 
Now, then, at it at once!” The king, with 
a smile of affectionate approbation, said: ‘* Dear 
Louisa, that was charmingly done.” The faith- 
ful old servant continued ever after to enjoy 
this privilege. Such consideration reminds us 
of the bearing of our own gracious Sovereign 
towards the Duke of Wellington, especially of 
her hastening forward to assist him when he 
stumbled on the day of her coronation; and 
the resemblance is also to be found in punctu- 
ality, which may well be called a virtue in 
sovereigns. Louisa was a model of regularity, 
and always made an apology when she unavoid- 
ably infringed her rule. Having promised to 
honor with her presence a féte given by one 
of the cabinet ministers, and arriving much 
later than the appointed hour, she apologized, 
saying: ‘ My husband had very pressing busi- 
ness, which detained him, and I could not come 
without him.” She never interfered, at least 
openly, in public matters. When asked to in- 
tercede with the king in any matter of public 
interest or private necessity, she knowing, be- 
sides, how jealous he was of his prerogative, 
always replied: “ You must speak to the king 
about it yourself. With him, there is no ne- 
cessity for taking any indirect means to obtain 
what is just and right.” 

In 1798, her young widowed sister was mar- 
ried to the Prince of Solms Braunfels; and in 
the following year Louisa gave birth to a 
daughter, who died in a few months. In Au- 

ust 1800, the king desired to make a journey 
into Silesia, and the queen, who was an enthu- 
siastic lover of nature, and took especial delight 
in the charming repose of a pastoral country, 
accompanied him. They ascended the Schnee- 
koppe, the highest mountain in Germany, the 
queen performing the first part of the journey 
on horseback, and in the Amazonian costume ; 
but the final ascent could only be made on 
foot. On reaching the summit, the king rev- 
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erently uncovered his head, and the queen 
stood with folded hands, as in silent prayer. 
After a pause, loud shouts arose from the loyal 


multitude around, and cannon thundered from 


height to height. The queen afterwards said: 
“ This was one of the most blessed and solemn 
moments of my life. I felt as if elevated above 
the earth, and nearer to my God.” They then 
visited the mines ; and twenty-one years after- 
wards, an old miner, when asked by Prince 
Radzivill if any of them had been present at 
the royal visit, replied: “ Yes, your highness ; 
more than half of us are alive who had that 
honor: three are with you now. I sat at the 
rudder, and I could see the queen’s sweet face 
well by the light of the lamps. In all my life 
I never saw such a face: she looked grand, as 
a queen should look; but gentle as a child; 
with the sweetest smile I ever saw —just for 
all the world like my dead blessed mother! 
When the psalm began—‘ Praise the Lord, 
the mighty King of all the earth’ —the queen 
took the king’s hand, and said softly: ‘My 
favorite psalm: this is heavenly !’ then turning 
to me, said: ‘ More slowly, my good steers- 
man.’ She gave me two new Holland ducats, 
which I gave to my wife, and she wears them 
round her neck when she goes to church, or to 
take the sacrament, for what she touched was 
holy. Ah, my God! what a woman she was! 
Why did the good God take her away from us 
so soon?” As he spoke, big tears coursed 
down his furrowed cheeks. 

As the royal children grew up, they became 
more and more objects of constant interest 
and solicitude to the queen, whose tender ma- 
ternal care extended even to the personal 
superintendence of their education, so rare in 
her exalted rank ; and she repeatedly expressed 
her approbation of the exertions of Delbriick, 
tutor to the crown-prince, especially because he 
sought to instil into the hearts of her children 
the precepts of religion. In this, and every 
other good work, she had generally the assis- 
tance, and always the approbation of the king, 
who allowed her a certain sum for benevolent 
purposes. This she often exceeded, and when 
informed by the treasurer why his accounts 
did not balance, the king had a way of quietly 
replenishing the drawer of her desk. She 
would then say: “ What angel has filled that 
drawer for me again?” ‘To which the king 
replied, that the angels were legion, althoug 
he knew only one; and then repeated the 
beautiful verse, “He gives his favors to his 
favorites while sleeping.” This high and ten- 
der appreciation of the queen’s graces and 
virtues appeared at all times. Himself grave, 
often morose, silent, and somewhat sarcastic, 
he knew well how to make use of and shelter 
himself behind the serene smiles and ever 
genial, gracious demeanor of the queen; to 
whom he used to say, when assailed by the 
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plaudits of their subjects: “ Now, Louisa, you 
must salute them for me ; you can do it better 
than 1; but how you can hold out so long, I 
cannot think.” 

Much is said of her sly playfulness and ready 
repartee, one anecdote of which we cannot re- 
sist giving. The king, who was extremely 
careful and judicious in his expenditure, and 
whose maxim it was that the secret of dollars 
lies in groschen—exactly similar to our saying 
about pennies and pounds—on entering the 
queen’s apartments one —*, espied a 
pretty new head-dress, of which he jestingly 
inquired the price. 

he queen replied in the same tone: “ It is 
not always right that men should know the 
price of women’s dress ; they don’t understand 
it, and think everything too dear.” 

“ Well, but do tell me the price for this cap, 
for I should like to know.” 

“ Oh, certainly I will. I bought it a great 
bargain ; I only gave four dollars for it.” 

“ Only !—an enormous price for such a 
thing. What a large sum of money!”—and 
running on in the same vein, he saw from the 
window an old invalid veteran of the guard, 
whom he beckoned to come in, saying to him 
as he entered: “ The lady who is sitting on 
that sofa has a great deal of money ; now, what 
ought she to pay for that little cap on the table? 
You must not be dazzled by the beautiful pink 
ribbons, but say what you think it is worth.” 

The old soldier shrugged his shoulders, and 
said, after a pause: “ Why, I suppose it would 
cost some groschen” (pence). 

“ There now |” said the king ; “ do you hear 
that? Groschen, indeed! That thing cost 
four dollars. Now go and ask that pretty lady 
for four dollars. She can well afford to give 
you as much as she can afford to pay for that.” 

The queen smilingly opened her purse, and 
presented the four dollars to the old man. 
“ And now,” continued the queen, archly im- 
itating the king’s tone, “you see that noble 
gentleman standing at the window; he has 
much more money than I have. All I have is 
from him, and he gives very freely. Now go and 
ask him for double of what you have got from 
me: he can afford to give you eight dollars.” 

The king saw at once that he was caught in 
his own trap, and laughingly gave the old man 
the sum she had so charmingly forced from 
him. This anecdote excited great merriment 
when recounted among the court attendants. 
When the king returned to Potsdam after the 
queen’s death, he met this man, the sight of 
whom brought back a rush of sweet memories. 
He could only utter the words: “ Brandes! 
do you remember ?” and turned quickly away. 

ngrossed with the duties of her exalted 
station and her maternal cares, Louisa had not 
much leisure for reading; but this was atoned 
for by her amazing facility in gleaning and ap- 





propriating whatever was useful, and improv- 
ing and showing its adaptation in her conver- 
sation. She took especial delight in the works 
of Herder, Goethe, and Schiller. She sought 
to elevate the character of woman and increase 
her influence, and therefore strongly con- 
demned mere superficial acquirements, and 
the prevalent flimsy system of education. 
Ridicule and inuendo were abhorrent to her, 
and she could not bear to see any one placed 
in a painful situation, or good intentions mis- 
taken. The conclusion of the faithful old 
serving-man, who one day, when the queen 
remarked on the goodness of the coffee at a 
certain watering-place, and he ascribed it to 
the moral water, causing shouts of laughter; 
but which she turned off, as if he meant to 
convey a moral lesson on the benefit of mod- 
eration, simplicity, and quiet, ending by saying: 
“ My good Henry, give me a glass of this moral 
mineral water ;” and the old man, recovering 
from his confusion, said: “ Nobody understands 
me so well as our good queen ”—was felt by 
all who approached her. She placed the di 
dent at ease, and seemed to tell them what 
they meant and felt ; penetrated and drew out 
different tastes and talents. In conversing 
with ambassadors, she showed an intimate 
knowledge of the history of their country, 
and their own family relations; expressed her 
opinion on historical facts, but avoided diplo- 
matic and political subjects. 

In 1801, was born Prince Charles, third son 
of the queen; in 1803, the Princess Alexan- 
drina, afterwards married to the hereditary 
Prince of Mecklenburg-Schwerin ; and in 1804, 
Prince Ferdinand, who died about two years 
afterwards. The only important journey made 
by their majesties during these years, was one 
into Pomerania, when they visited also Kénigs- 
berg and Memel, where they were met by the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia, who took ad- 
vantage of their proximity to his dominions to 
become personally known to them. The sove- 
reigns always dined together in public. The 
merchants and shipowners gave a splendid ball, 
which was opened by the emperor and the 
queen; and here first began that mutual good 
understanding, afterwards cemented by family 
unions, which has ever since existed between 
Russia and Prussia, with only slight interrup- 
tions during the | part of the ensuing war 
with France. In all these journeys, at home 
or abroad, the vain efforts of the Countess von 
Vosz to keep the king and queen right in mat- 
ters of state ceremonial, they being both care- 
less of external forms, gave rise to constant 
banter and merriment. On one occasion, when 
the congratulations of a foreign court were to 
be received, the countess said this was an oc- 
casion on which the state-carriages must be 
used; that of the sovereigns must be drawn 
by eight horses, richly caparisoned, with two 
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state-coachmen, and three footmen, in their 
best state-livery. ‘ Well,” said the king, “ let 
it be as you desire.” Next morning, when the 
grand equipage drew up, the king handed in 
the countess, quickly shut the door, calling out 
to the coachman: “ Go on,” and then jumped 
into his own open carriage with the queen, 
thus driving her majesty behind the countess, 
to the great amusement and delight of the 
spectators. We can well imagine how this 
~ of animated buckram (she was, however, 

y the way, a person of talent and attainments) 
would have revelled in the discussions that 
were wont to take place in the petty German 
courts; such as that related by the sister of the 
Great Frederick, who was married to the Mar- 
= of Bayreuth, as gravely and tediously 

eliberated on, touching the respective dignity 
of two small great potentates who were to meet 
there, when it was at length determined that 
one of them was to have a large chair without 
arms, and the other a small chair with arms ! And 
this at so poor a court, that the royal palace was 
so dilapidated as scarcely to exclude the cold, 
and the witty Prussian princess had tattered 
hangings to her bed! * We need scarcely tell 
how faithful was the attachment of Madame 
von Vosz to the royal family of Prussia, how 
deeply she felt their misfortunes, and how great 
was her hatred of the oppressor. In 1808, an 
English officer, who had been in the West 
Indies, presented her with a beautiful parrot, 
which kept constantly repeating, for the grat- 
ification of the royal family, and as if to nurse 
the wrath of all: “God d——n Napoleon!” 
Upon which the countess was wont to exclaim: 
“© the charming parrot!” 

A short mile from Potsdam, on the river 
Havel, shut in on the north and south by 
wooded hills; on the west, looking over to 
Potsdam ; and on the east, to Spandau, deeply 
shaded by magnificent old oaks, richly adorned 
with flowers, and alive, so to speak, with all 
sorts of rare animals —lies the beautiful little 
isle called Peacock Island, only about a mile 
in circuit, on the most romantic spot of which 
rises a small fancifully formed castle. This 
charming island was the favorite retreat of the 
king and queen; and when they entered the 
boats to convey them thither, the king would 
unbutton his coat, as if to breathe more freely, 
and during his stay would suffer no ordinary 
state business to interrupt his domestic enjoy- 
ment. Many pleasant stories are told of their 
manner of life there. Bishop Eylert states, 
that he was once required by their majesties 
to read to them a sermon he had delivered in 
their presence on the beautiful words of Ruth 
to her mother-in-law, and which he had applied 
to the close union of a Christian marriage. 





* See the amusing Memoirs of the Margravine 
of Bayreuth. 
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He says: “I read the sermon to them one 
calm summer evening on Peacock Island, un- 
der the shade of the tall oaks. The royal 
suite were present; and as I read, the queen 
sat by the king, her hand in his, and the holy 
calm of devotion seemed to be felt by ail 
around. At the close of the discourse, the 
tones of the military band were heard playing 
the psalm: ‘In all my actions, I take counse 
of the Lord.” There was along and solemn 

use, for we were all disposed to be silent. 

he full moon had already risen in the east; 
the mellow tones of the distant music echoed 
through the pure expanse in soft accordance 
with the stillness which seemed inspired by 
the peace of God within our souls. This 
beautiful island seemed to us to be the very 
temple of the living God. At length we 
exclaimed: ‘Surely this spot is holy; this 
night it seems as the gate of heaven.’ The 
king was the first to move. Placing his hand 
on the queen’s shoulder, he said softly, but 
audibly, gazing on her earnestly, as was his 
wont when thoughtful: ‘It shall be so, dear 
Louisa; I and my house, we will serve the 
Lord.’ He then retired in visible emotion to 
a small thicket on the brink of the Havel, to 
meditate alone.” When conversing with 
Bishop Eylert on the expression of the apostle 
James, as to the difficulty of not offending in 
word, the queen said: “ Who can be always 
and in all thingscorrect ? My best friend, the 
king, certainly can; he is laconic; richer in 
thought than word, but always true. In 
truth, lies the key to ——s, The king 
entering, inquired the subject of their conver- 
sation; and the queen replied: “When I 
speak of my model and example, you know 
= wr Ne who I mean ; but you will never listen 
to me when I speak so.” When she spoke of 
the king, it was always thus: “ my best friend.” 
By her talent and feminine grace and tact, she 
had the art of embellishing every subject she 
touched on, and of refining and improving the 
most common occurrence. All this may be 
told, but Bishop Eylert says: “These are 
mere dead characters; but to see her, to hear 
her speak in her enthusiastic tones, the mind, 
the soul that beamed from her countenance as 
she uttered the feelings of her inmost heart, 
made an impression never to be forgotten, but 
totally indescribable.” Such was Louisa, Queen 
of Prussia. Hers were virtues which adversity 
could only cause to shine the more brightly. 
We have seen her on the very summit of 
earthly happiness— we have looked on this 
picture, a would fain linger over it before 
turning to that— but we must on. 

But here, towards the end of the time hai 
pily spent, there reached her “a low long dis- 
tant murmur of dread sounds ;” for the mighty 
despot, he who did then “ bestride the narrow 
= like a Colossus,” was about to set his 
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foot on the neck of Prussia, the people were 
to “ walk under his huge legs,” and the lovely 
high-spirited queen was to go down to the 

ve while her country was yet groaning 
under the hated bondage. 

The campaign of which we have already 
treated, and which ended in the loss of the 
left bank of the Rhine, came to a close in 1795, 
when peace was concluded at Basle between 
France and Prussia, who thus saw herself ex- 
cluded from the triple alliance formed at that 
time between Austria, Russia, and England 
against the growing power of France. The 
following year a convention was concluded at 
Berlin, ostensibly to secure the neutrality of 
northern Germany, but coupled with a secret 
understanding, that the Rhine was to be re- 
cognized as the French boundary; which, 
with other purposed infringements equally dis- 
creditable, placed Prussia at the mercy of 
France, and led ere long to the fall of the Ger- 
man Empire. In 1799, war with France was re- 
solved on; but the vexatious vacillation of the 
king caused him to withdraw the consent he 
had given. Stein, afterwards the celebrated 
minister, says of this time: “The king, how- 
ever, took back his resolution, gave Haugwitz 
instructions to back out of the matter the best 
way he could, and the event is known to all the 
world. The discontent in Prussia at this hesi- 
tation and delay was universal.” We have no 
intention of following the gigantic strides of 
Napoleon towards universal dominion, of tell- 
ing of his assumption of the imperial crown, 
and how he drew forth the iron crown of the’ 
ancient Lombard kings from its repose of a 
thousand years, and put it on his own head 
after the manner, and with nearly the same 
words as those used by Charles XII. of Swe- 
den on crowning himself. In 1805, the allied 
powers, now joined by Sweden, earnestly 
solicited the aid of Prussia in opposing a bar- 
rier to France; but, unable to resist the tempta- 
tion held out to her by Napoleon of the 
acquisition of Hanover, she remained fatally 
firm to the French alliance. The eyes of the 
king, however, were soon opened, at least for a 
time, to the small measure of respect he could 
trust to; for a French corps passing from 
Hanover to the Danube, crossed the territory 
of Anspach, thereby violating the neutrality 
of Prussia; which so exasperated the nation, 
revealing as it did the humbling effects of so 
vacillating a policy, that the general voice 
was for instant war, which was warmly advo- 
cated by the queen and Prince Louis of Prussia, 
cousin of the king. The first-fruit of this new 
awakening appeared when the allies landed in 
Hanover, and besieged the only fortress occu- 
pied by French troops, with no opposition on 
the part of Prussia. Then followed, shortly 
after, the arrival of the Emperor Alexander 
in Berlin, which the French ambassador re- 





garded as a signal to quit, and left the capital 
accordingly. A treaty was concluded between 
the two monarchs, to which they solemnly 
ledged themselves at the tomb of the Great 
rederick; and the minister Haugwitz was 
desired to notify to Napoleon, that Prussia had 
joined the other powers. But remarkable 
events intervened. Napoleon had suffered a 
rtial repulse trom the Russians near.Ulm, 
ut his route lay open to Vienna; and there 
then followed the brilliant victory of Auster- 
litz, the entrance into Vienna, and the complete 
prostration of the Austrian power. Of this 
most remarkable campaign of Austerlitz, con- 
cluded in the space of three months, Alison 
writes: “ A hundred days unparalleled in the 
past history of Europe, though destined within 
ten years to be eclipsed by another hundred 
days of still more momentous celebrity !” From 
day to day did Haugwitz delay his departure 
for the fulfilment of a mission which had, in 
truth, been reluctantly determined on by the 
king. The minister arrived at the French 
camp at a moment when the dawn of the “sun 
of Austerlitz” was already visible in the politi- 
cal horizon; and scarcely had that sun gone 
down when Haugwitz, with matchless effron- 
tery, presented his sovereign’s congratulations 
on the victory —a message of which “fortune 
had changed the address,” as Napoleon in his 
cool caustic mannef remarked ; signed on the 
very day on which hostilities were to have 
commenced, a treaty by which—we almost 
blush to write it— Prussia was to receive 
Hanover, the inheritance of her ally, in return 
for Neuenberg, Anspach, and Cleves. The 
peace of Presburg followed, and Napoleon re- 
turned in triumph to Paris. We find in the 
life of Stein how deeply the Prussian people 
felt the degradation of their country. For 
himself, “ there lay, as it were, a heavy cloud 
on his breast; and for eight bitter years he 
knew no unmixed joy.” The harbors of 
Prussia were blockaded by the allies, and her 
flag swept from the seas. Now was the time 
for Napoleon to bring to maturity his grand 
project of the Confederation of the Rhine, the 
greatest blow to European independence, con- 
cluded and signed at Paris 12th July 1806 ; by 
which most of the southern states, including 
16,000,000 subjects, were lost to the German 
Empire. On the 6th of August following, the 
Emperor Francis, grandson of the celebrated 
Empress Maria Theresa, renounced by a 
solemn deed the ancient throne of the Cesars, 
which had stood for 1000 years, and declared 
himself the first of the new emperors of Austria. 
In Berlin, the alarming state of the kingdom 
had produced the greatest discontent and irri- 
tation. Delay could only increase the danger. 
The king's eyes must be opened. A remon- 
strance, no less bold than that addressed by the 
Long Parliament to Charles L, prepared by the 
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celebrated Miiller, and signed by the king’s 
two brothers, by Prince Louis, Stein,* Blucher, 
and other generals, was laid before the king, in 
which no point was omitted touching his own 
honor and that of the kingdom, and praying 
him to dismiss Haugwitz and other offensive 
ministers. Even before this, Stein, at that 
time finance minister, had in his own name 
alone presented an address to his sovereign, 
which we wish we could give entire. Let all 
who would know what an honest man, burning 
with indignation, can and will dare, read that 
address, which will be found in his Life. The 
king was highly displeased, and the queen, 
who shared in all his counsels, partook of this 
feeling. He made known his displeasure to 
Stein, sharply reprimanded the princes his 
brothers, and sent them off to their regiments. 
But the popular ferment was now to rise to an 
uncontrollable height, for it became known 
that Napoleon had offered to restore Hanover 
to England. He also caused to be seized and 
shot a bookseller of Nuremberg, who had pub- 
lished works hostile to France. The war-party 
now overbore all ———. The queen openly 
fostered the general enthusiasm. She frequent- 
ly appeared in the uniform of the regiment 
which bore her name, and excited the enthu- 
siasm of the soldiers by riding at their head. 
Prince Louis and a band of young nobles, 
burning to repeat the viétories of the Great 
Frederick, are said to have sharpened their 
sabres, like foolish boys, on the threshold of 
the French ambassador, and broken the win- 
dows of the ministers in the French interest. 
Doubt and hesitation now universally gave 
place to a reckless spirit of defiance and con- 
fidence. In the market-place at Halle, one 

rofessor met another with the news that war 

ad been determined on; adding, that nothing 
could now save the mad Napoleon from de- 
struction. On his friend venturing to say 
something about French generals, he interru 
ted him vehemently : “ Generals! where rom 
they come from ? We Prussians have generals 
that understand war, who have known service 
from their youth: these tailors and shoemakers 
beyond the Rhine, who never knew they had 
legs to stand on before the Revolution, in 
presence of our practised captains can only 
take to their heels. I pray you, in God’s name, 
speak not to me about French generals!” 
This we believe only too truly to represent 
the feeling of the whole nation. 

Twenty years had passed away since the 
death of “ Old Fritz,’ as the Prussians called 
the Great Frederick. His successor had been 
ruled by weak ministers, who strengthened his 
belief in ghosts, and opposed toleration. A 
treasury containing 70,000,000 was speedily 


* See the life of Stein (Das Leben des Ministers 
Freiherrn vom Stein), first volume—a valuable 
work, but not yet completed. 
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replaced by as much debt. Profligate cour- 
tiers received the Order of Merit, bestowed 
by Frederick only on the heroes of the Seven 

ears’ War. Valets and rogues were dubbed 
nobles, and mockingly termed “ the newly ba- 
ked.” Mirabeau, then French agent at Ber- 
lin, thus writes: —“ A decreased revenue, an 
increased expenditure, genius neglected, fools 
at the helm. Never was a government nearer 
ruin.” The king, however, loved military 
glory, and had opposed the peace of Basle. 
To such misrule of eleven years, Frederick- 
William III. succeeded. Stein generously ex- 
cuses his desire to avoid war because of the 
unsatisfactory state of the army, which had ac- 
quired a great name in the Seven Years’ War 
under a military system far from perfect, but 
owing its success to the genius of Frederick, 
whose presence must have been as well worth 
that of 40,000 men as Napoleon’s was said to 
be. It was only among the younger officers 
that a martial spirit prevailed. The com- 
manding-officers were all aged nobles, receiv- 


‘ing high pay in time of peace; the comman- 


dants of fortresses, gray-headed old men. No 
attention had been given to the improvements 
in warlike tactics; the equipments were an- 
cient and cumbrous; the exercises suited to 
an age that had passed away ; the soldiers ill- 
armed, clothed and fed. But there were sol- 
diers and officers who had served under the 
Great Frederick ; amongst others, the gallant 
Blucher; and the army contained elements 
of bravery which, under a bold leader, might 
have achieved mighty deeds. Unhappily, the 
king entrusted the command to the Duke of 
Brunswick, his near kinsman, who had gained 
renown in his youth, but had come off with 
little honor in the last campaign, and now, at 
the age of seventy-two, would hesitate for an 
hour how to spell the name of a town; knew 
so little of the topography of the country, that 
detachments belonging to different corps were 
billeted in the same village, of which they dis- 
puted the possession; and in a military coun- 
cil, he would ask, in the hearing of the 
young officers, and with a troubled counte- 
nance :—“ What are we to do?” 

Alas for poor devoted Prussia! Now was 
come the time when she must so grievously 
expiate her vacillating and crooked policy. 
Frederick-William gallantly took the field at 
the head of 150,000 men, and marched out of 
Berlin amidst songs of triumph, leaving the 
inhabitants literally delirious with joy. With 
fatal rashness resolving to assume the offen- 
sive, the Prussians advanced towards the val- 
ley of the Maine, purposing thus to cut off 
the enemy’s communication with France. 
This was instantly retorted by Napoleon, who 
marched the whole of his army, stronger in 
number than the Prussian, in three great col- 





umns towards Saxony. Appalled by such an 
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unexpected step, the Duke ordered his troops 
to be concentrated round Erfurth and Wei- 
mar, but in this retrograde movement several 
detachments were routed; and on the 10th 
of October fell Prince Louis, near Saalfeld, 
fighting with desperate bravery at the head 
of his corps. The Prussians at length suc- 
ceeded in concentrating their troops in two 
great divisions — one under the king and the 
Duke, near Weimar; the other under Prince 
Hohenlohe, near Jena, leaving a space of 
ninety miles between their extreme flanks. 
Their situation at this time has been compar- 
ed to a ship with all sail spread lying at an- 
chor. When within half a day’s journey of 
the enemy, Napoleon sent a letter to the king, 
couched in the language of a victor, full of 
cruel irony, and offering kind counsels ‘and 
the restoration of peace to his “ good brother ;” 
which Scott compares to the exulting sensations 
of the angler when he has hooked his fish, and 
is about te secure his prey. On the 13th, Na- 
poleon seized the Prussian magazines, impru- 
dently placed at Naumburg, instead of being 
in the rear of the army, and burned them up. 
Next day, the memorable 14th of October, 
1806, took place the battles of Auerstadt and 
Jena — called the battle of Jena, because Na- 
»0leon fought there in person. He complete- 
y routed Prince Hohenlohe, who is said to 
have been first roused from his couch by the 
thunder of the French artillery, and still un- 
der the hands of the barber when an impor- 
tant post was lost. At Auerstadt, the king 
and the Duke of Brunswick encountered the 
French general Davoust, and were as signally 
defeated; the Duke, who fought with great 
bravery, being carried off the field mortally 
wounded, the king escaping with great difh- 
culty across the fields in the direction of Wei- 
mar. Forty thousand Prussians were killed 
or taken on that fatal day. Great personal 
bravery had been shown ; but the mis-manage- 
ment of the generals, the total want of regu- 
lar plan or combined movement, amounted to 
infatuation, and the confusion of the retreat 
was such, that “the broken army resembled a 
covey of heath-fowl which the sportsman 
marks and destroys at his leisure.” But where 
was now Blucher, the gallant hussar? He 
had been left at Bortzenberg with the rear of 
Prince Hohenlohe’s army, and on hearing of 
his general’s defeat, he advanced, and tried to 
rally the scattered remnants of Jena and 
Auerstadt, at the head of which he performed 
gre ne of valor, fighting his way desperate- 
y through the very streets of Lubec, until, 
overpowered by numbers, he surrendered his 
sword, to be resumed in glorious days, when 
his name should be sounded forth as a war- 
trumpet among the nations. Napoleon’s pro- 
gress to the capitol was one triumphal proces- 
sion. As of old, Jericho fell before the Israel- 





ites at the sound of the trumpet and the blast 
of the ram’s horn; so fortress after fortress — 
Spandua, Stettin, Ciistrin, Hameln, Magde- 
burg — surrendered on little more than a sum- 
mons, or at the first flight of shells; and on 
the 25th of October, eleven days after the 
battle of Jena, Napoleon made his victorious 
entrance into Berlin, most of the annalists say 
amidst the grief and tears of the people. This 
is the account given even by Hazlitt in his 
petulant, off-hand, surface-pleading for the 
despot, in which, however, nothing more is 
made out than that he was not altogether a 
monster. Menzel alone, in his History of Ger- 
many, says that “ Napoleon was received, not 
as at Vienna, with mute rage, but with loud 
demonstrations of delight, which so struck him 
with astonishment, that he declared: ‘I know 
not whether to rejoice or to feel ashamed.’” 
We are inclined to think that both accounts 
are true. Assuredly, Menzel could be no wil- 
ling witness to such a fact. To reckless con- 
fidence had not only succeeded such a panic 
that strong men became as babes, but all the 
lesser souls, here as everywhere, were eager 
to prove how “might and wrong combined are 
endowed with irresistible attraction.” The pub- 
lic money and stores were betrayed to the 
French. To one who had discovered a large 
store of wood, the new French commandant 
said with crushing irony : —“ Leave the wood 
untouched ; your king will want a good deal 
to make gallowses for traitorous rogues.” Mil- 
ler, too—he who drew up the famous remon- 
strance — now basely pandered to Napoleon, 
and delivered a lecture in Berlin on the Great 
Frederick, in which he artfully contrived to 
flatter Napoleon at the expense of that mon- 
arch. The rage in Germany for everything 
French had now reached at once its culminat- 
ing point and its bitter fruits. The cheers of 
the traitor, the prostration of the servile, were 
repaid with scorn. One step more, and the 
victor, mad with success, would complete the 
work of subjection. He was dastard enough 
publicly to asperse the fame of the first lady 
in the land, the boast of her age, and the 

ueen of hearts. Prussia had fallen ; but even 
the most abject of her sons glowed with fierce 
indignation against the man who could thus 
seek to quench an enthusiasm he with too 
good reason feared. The aged and dying 

uke of Brunswick, too, must be hunted 
down. Wounded in both eyes, and suffering 
tortures, he was carried to the town of Bruns- 
wick; but the victor threatened not to leave 
one stone upon another, and the duke, who 
was adored = his subjects, was compelled to 
seek refuge on Danish ground. Resolved not 
to outlive the fall of his house, he refused all 
food and medicine. Once only his physician 
succeeded in tempting him with an oyster, 
which, having tasted, he instantly rejected, 
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saying in a ic tone: —‘“ Man, you have 

ae oe ae to eat!” At length he 
Sed, near Altona, on the 10th of November. 
His son, who witnessed his sufferings, and to 
whom the victor refused permission to lay his 
father’s body in the tomb of his ancestors, be- 
queathed, in true Highland fashion, the work 
of revenge to his successors, so ws! fulfilled 
by the Black Brunswickers on the field of Wa- 
terloo. And surely if ever such a legacy can 
be excused in a Christian land, it is when foul 
injury is offered to an honored parent. 

For nearly a century, Prussia had ranked 
among the first powers in Europe. Before 
the campaign of Austerlitz, she had but to 
stretch forth her hand, which held the balance, 
and the scale would have been turned. In 
her fell the last German state that could treat 
with Napoleon as an equal, and the news was 
received with mingled astonishment, dread and 
sympathy. Her territories, consisting largely 
of late acquisitions made by the Great Fred- 
erick, want breadth and concentration, while 
their length has been compared by Voltaire 
to a pair of garters stretching across the map 
of Europe. The people, too, had placed en- 
tire reliance on the standing army; and now, 
especially in the distant states, stood aloof 
when they saw the destruction of that army 
they had deemed invincible, and knew not 
to whom they might be called on to transfer 
their allegiance. Hence the unimportant as- 
sistance now given to repel the invader. The 
ruin of the Some of Brandenburg seemed 
complete, and the sovereigns, whose calamity 
excited deep and general sympathy, were 
driven beyond the Oder, and tock salen in 
the city of Konigsberg. Most of the lesser 
states were seized on by Napoleon, who threat- 
ened to impoverish the nobles till they should 
beg their bread. At Potsdam he enraged the 
_— by violating the tomb of the Great 

‘rederick at his favorite palace of Sans Sou- 
ci, and carrying off his sword and orders, to 
send them as trophies to Paris. After thun- 
dering forth his famous Berlin decree, he set 
out for Poland, to intercept the Russians on 
their march to Germany. 

Louisa was now in a state of extremest 
wretchedness. She was the object of insults 
both direct and indirect. She was dragged 
before the public in the disgraceful pages of 
the Telegraph. In the bulletins of Napoleon, 
she was accused of being the cause of the na- 
tion’s sufferings; her enthusiasm was ridicul- 
ed; and in the scene at the tomb of Frede- 
rick, when the king and the Emperor Alexan- 
der pledged their fealty, be represented her 
as assuming a theatrical attitude, and being 
attired “like the London engravings of Lady 
Hamilton!” Falsehood and calumny every- 
where found vent. So suddenly came those 
shocks, that for a moment Louisa lost faith in 
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Had she be- 
rt of some evil destiny, or had 
she her life-long been calling wrong right? 
She scanned her inmost soul with a rigidness 


herself and trust in Heaven. 
come the spo 


known only to the pure in heart; but she 
failed to find that the light which was in her 
was darkness. To a sensitive mind, however, 
there is no greater suffering than a sense of 
injustice. These conflicting feelings, together 
with the thick darkness now overshadowing 
her house and country, threw Louisa into a 
nervous fever, which for many days threaten- 
ed her life ; and she was only recovering when 
the approach of the French troops to Konigs- 
berg obliged her to fly; and on a dismal day 
in December she was placed on a bed in her 
carraige, and conveyed in safety to Memel. 
The’ king, seeing the necessity of calling to his 
counsels men of probity and vigor, offered to 
make Stein minister of the interior; but this 
he declined, unless the cabinet were remod- 
elled, which so irritated the king, that he 
wrote him a letter, in which he called him a 
“refractory, obstinate, disobedient servant of 
the state.” Stein replied with equal severity 
and vehemence, sein and obtained his leave, 
and set out for his own country of Nassau. 
The remaining fortresses were in a deplorable 
condition, and could not long hold out unless 
relieved. The Prussian troops had joined the 
Russian shortly before the frightful carnage of 
Eylau, after which Napoleon offered to make 
a separate peace with Frederick-William ; but 
this he generously refused. Rays of 5 ap- 
peared from time to time, but were at length 
extinguished by the decisive battle of Fried- 
land. The progress of the war, and Louisa’s 
feelings and state of mind, will best be describ- 
ed by her letters sent to her father. In May 
1807, she writes from Konigsberg thus: “ Br- 
LOVED FatTHeR— The departure of General 
Blucher [he was about to assume the command 
in Pomerania] gives me once more, thank 
God, an o ow of writing to you without 
reserve. f ow long I have been deprived of 
this happiness, and how much I have to say to 
you! Thucher’s mission to Pomerania, and 
the patriotism now awakening in every bosom, 
have animated me with new hope. Yes, best 
of fathers, I am convinced all will yet be well, 
and we shall meet again in happiness. The 
defence of Dantzic goes on well; the inhabi- 
tants behave admirably, will hear of no surren- 
der, and declare they will rather be buried 
under its ruins than prove untrue to their 
king. The same with Colberg and Graudenz. 
If all the garrisons had so done !— But enough 
of past evils; let us turn our thoughts to God, 
who never forsakes us so long as we do not 
forsake Him. The king is with the Emperor 
Alexander and the army, and will remain as 
long as he does. This delightful unity, found- 
ed on constancy in misfortune, fills me with 
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the brightest hopes, that by perseverance we 
shall sooner or later conquer. I confidently 
trust in God for a happy future; and ever am, 
best of fathers, your grateful and obedient 
daughter— Louisa.” One after another these 
fortresses fell, and after the fatal battle of 
Friedland, the queen writes: “MEMEL, 17th 
June, 1807.—I read your letter of 14th April 
with tears of the most grateful affection. How 
shall I thank you, best and tenderest of fath- 
ers, for so many proofs of your love and inex- 

ressible paternal kindness? What a conso- 
ation and support to me in my troubles! 
When so tenderly beloved, one cannot be en- 
tirely wretched. New and frightful calamities 
have come upon us, and we are on the eve of 
being forced to quit the kingdom. Think of, 
what my condition must be. But do not, I 
pray you, mistake your daughter, or suppose 
me bowed down by doubt and despondency. 
Iam sustained by two considerations—first, 
the belief that we are not the sport of blind 
chance, but are in God’s hand, and led by 
His providence, even through darkness into 
light, for He is light ; second, that we fall with 
honor. The king has proved to the world 
that honor was his sole desire, and that he is 
better than his fate. Prussia will not willing- 
ly endure the chains of slavery. The king, 
who is truth itself, could not have acted other- 
wise than he has done, without being false to 
himself and a traitor to his people. But to the 
eee By the unfortunate attle of Friedland, 
Xonigsberg has fallen into the hands of the 
French. We are pressed by the enemy, and 
if more closely endangered, I must leave Me- 
mel with my children. The king will join the 
emperor again, and I shall go to Riga. May 
God sustain me when the trying moment ar- 
rives that I must quit the kingdom! Then 
strength will indeed be needed ; but I lift my 
eyes to the Almighty, from whom all our bless- 
ings and trials come; and my firm faith is, 
that He will not try us beyond what we are 
able to bear. ..... To live and die in the 
ways of the just, and, if need be, live on bread 
and salt, is our firm purpose, and I never can 
be wholly wretched ; but hope is no more for 
me.” 

After the hattle of Friedland, Napoleon 
took up his quarters at Tilsit, and negotiations 
having been opened for peace, Alexander 
soon joined him there. And now was enact- 
ed one of those strange dramas in real life, far 
stranger than any fiction. In the midst of 
the river Niemen was moored the memorable 
raft of Tilsit, on which stood an immense 
vilion. Here, on the 25th of June, having 
embarked from different sides of the river, 
the two emperors met; and those who afore- 
time were foes, and soon would be foes again, 
those two “ good brothers” cordially embraced, 
amid the shouts of both armies, and entering 





the pavilion, held a long private conference. 
During their stay, the closest intimacy sub- 
sisted, and the two emperors were said to have 
divided Europe between them. On the 28th, 
arrived the unfortunate King of Prussia, but 
he was not admitted by Na dleon as an equal. 
The queen arrived a few days later, deeming 
it no degradation to intercede for her people, 
even with the man who had personally insult- 
ed her. She writes thus: “ What this costs 
me, God only knows; for although I do not 
hate this man, I look on him as the cause of 
the king’s and the nation’s misery. I certainly 
admire his talents, but his manifestly false and 
deceitful character I cannot endure. To be 
courteous to him will be difficult, but this is 
required of me, and I am accustomed to make 
sacrifices.” The crafty Talleyrand had sought 
to prevent this meeting, fearing the effect 
of the queen’s charms on Napoleon; but he 
wal we desired it, that he might gratify his 
pride by triumphing over the humbled queen, 
and alsofrom curiosity to behold her surpassing 
beauty. To gratify his own love of pomp, and 
outwardly to do her honor, the Emperor sent 
for her a magnificent state-carriage, drawn by 
eight horses, with an escort of dragoon-guards. 
The king was grave, but inwardly as well as out- 
wardly calm; the demeanor of the queen, grace- 
fuland unconstrained, marked by a perfect com- 
posure which did not forsake it during the 
whole of the interview. Very different with the 
mighty conqueror, who was visibly embarrassed 
and surprised by the dignity of the king and the 
beauty of the queen, to whom he awkwardly 
addressed some complimentary phrases, of 
which she took no notice, but regretted he 
had to ascend so bad a staircase as in the 
house where they now met, and inquired how 
his health was in such a ale climate. 
Whilst replying, he swung about his whip, and 
turning to the king said: “ Sire, I admire the 
magnanimity of your soul amidst so many and 
so great misfortunes.” The king replied in a 
marked and placid tone: “ True strength and 
tranquillity of mind can only spring from a 
good conscience.” Whether irritated by these 
telling words, or giving way to his usual arro- 
gance, Napoleon said abruptly: “ But how 
could you venture to begin a war with me 
after I had conquered more powerful na- 
tions?” The king, wishing to avoid such a 
discussion, looked at him fixedly and severely, 
while the ever ready queen replied with dig- 
nity: “Sire, trusting to the glory of the 
Great Frederick, we deceived ourselves as to 
the extent of our powers: we were deceived ; 
but it was so ordained.” She then turned the 
conversation into other channels. The Em- 
peror had ordered a sumptuous banquet, and 
they sat down to table, the queen on his right 
hand and the king on his left. The king was 
reserved and laconic, leaving the conversation 
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to the queen. She avoided political topics, 
and without condescending to flatter the des- 
pot, spoke on oi likely to interest him, 
especially of the Empress Josephine with re- 
spect and kindness. The Emperor was quite 
enchanted with Louisa, and his admiration in- 
creased every moment. He afterwards said 
to Talleyrand: “ I knew I was to see a beau- 
tiful queen, but I have found at once the most 
beautiful of queens and the most interesting 
of women.” A French author says: “On 
sitting down to table, Napoleon with great 
— told the queen he would restore Si- 
esia according to her earnest wish.” It is 
asserted that he was disposed to yield to all 
her wishes, and that one of his generals asked 
him, in a sulky tone, “if he thought eve- 
ry tear shed by a woman was to efface the 
blood of hundreds of his soldiers! This may 
account for his refusal of Madgeburg, as to 
which Louisa often said, she felt like Mary of” 
England with regard to Calais, that if her 
heart was seen, that name would be found en- 
graven on it in characters of blood. Connec- 
ted with this refusal, a story runs that once 
Napoleon offered the queen a rose of great 
beauty, which, after some hesitation, she ac- 
cepted, adding: “ At least with Magdeburg;” 
to which he replied: “Your majesty will be 
pleased to remember, that it is I who offer, and 
— majesty has only the task of accepting.” 
n a letter to Josephine, he writes: “The 
es of Prussia is really a charming woman ; 
she is fond of coquetting with me; but do not 
be jealous, for I am like cerecloth, off which 
everything slides. It would cost me too dear 
to play the gallant in this matter” —an insin- 
uafion the insolence of which must excite uni- 
versal scorn; it is, however, what every wo- 
man who has the power of pleasing, or rather, 
who cannot help pleasing, is exposed to, from 
the vanity of the one sex and the envy of the 
other. Here we have Napoleon’s own refuta- 
tion of a charge caused by mortification, for he 
said to Talleyrand, that Louisa might have come 
forward ag a new Armida, and dictated terms 
of peace in Paris, but that she attached too 
much importance to the dignity of her sex, and 
so forth. 

How instructive to have been present at 
that strange banquet, where sat side by side 
the slanderer and the slandered, the thoughts 
of the thoughtful revolving the contrasts they 
exhibited! He essentially an actor; she all 
truth and nature; he with a face like a mar- 
ble statue, smiling with the mouth alone, while 
the other features were rigid, the true indica- 
tion of an unsunny soul; her lovely face in- 
stinct with expression, the mirror of all sweet 
and holy thoughts: he devoid of conversation, 
and only easy when saying severe things, 
without wit, without soul, repeating the won- 
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fait chaud ; she fluent and liquid, now scatter- 
ing seeds of thought, now embellishing and 
multiplying the thoughts of others; he living 
for self, and to subjugate mankind; she living 
for others, desirous that men should be men- 
tally and morally free; he walking in the 
way that seemed good unto him, not knowing 
that the end thereof is death; she in the paths 
of the just, whether strewed with thorns or 
flowers, blessed by her own, and to be blessed 
by future generations. 

The Russian and French treaty of peace 
was signed at Tilsit on the 7th July; that of 
Prussia on the 9th, by which she lost half her 
territories, including the whole of the fruitful 
lands between the Elbe and the Rhine. Midst 
such deep humiliation, the king and queen 
maintained throughout the most perfect com- 

sure, and a dignity of demeanor evidently * 
irritating to Napoleon, who said of the king: 
“ He is as stiff as an ill-broken horse;” and 
the French officers, in evident astonishment, 
said to each other: “ He comports himself as 
if he were the victor, and we the vanquished.” 
Napoleon’s bearing could not but act as a suc- 
cessful foil; for not even his genius for com- 
mand could redeem him from the charge of 
vulgarity. The news of the peace of Tilsit 
caused everywhere the deepest dejection. 
The country stood in need of a deliverer, and 
all eyes were turned to Stein. On hearing 
of the Peace of Tilsit, so strong were his feel- 
ings of shame and indignation, that he was 
seized with a tertian ague, and he was still in 
a state of extreme weakness, when letters ar- 
rived from the Princess Louisa Radzivill, the 
king’s sister, from Blucher, from Niebuhr, and 
from Hardenberg in the nanie of the King, 
urging him to come and preside over the na- 
tion’s councils. They prayed him to lay aside 
personal considerations, to forget former inju- 
ries; and Hardenberg assured him that the 
king had learned much in the school of adver- 
sity, and would now be ready to comply with 
his demands. Stein hesitated not an instant, 
nor made conditions; he seemed at once to 
receive new strength; and, before many 
weeks, joined the court at Memel. There 
could not well be a greater contrast than be- 
tween those two celebrated ministers — Stein 
and Hardenberg. Stein was as firm as a rock, 
fiery, rough, faithful, quick in perception, and 
careless of appearances. Hardenberg, soft and 
rege liberal, open, spreading joy around 

him. * The one a Stoic; the other, if not an 
Epicurean, enjoying much the good things of 
this life, and splendid in his outlay: the one 
seeming to govern circumstances ; the other 
looking out whence the wind came ; the one 
for war; the other for peace. Stein, so vehe- 
ment in conversation, that he forced every 
one to meet him with a decided front, and to 





derful remark to a whole row of ladies —il 





become a controversialist ; Hardenberg, pol 
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ished and elegant, adapting himself to tastes 
and persons: the one, a perfect specimen of 
the fortiter in re; the other, of the suaviter in 
modo. The king loved Hardenberg with a 
strong and unceasing attachment. To Stein 
he had always accorded genius, but hitherto 
regarded him more in fear than love. Hence- 
forth, however, he was esteemed by the king, 

ueen, and royal family as their best friend. 
oun bond of union existed between the king 
and Stein; they hated German metaphysics 
with a perfect hatred. In arguing with men 
of this class, Stein always got into a towering 
passion,* and fumed out: “ Mere words; a 
pitiful school jargon,” and would say: “ Our 
German youth is incurably infected with 
this fever of empty speculation; the German 
has an unfortunate instinct, that leads him to 


‘ grope in abstract corners; and, therefore, he 


never understands the present moment, and 
falls an easy prey to the cunning aggressor.” 
How this doughty champion of practicality 
would have chuckled over the significant la- 
mentation of Hegel: “I have met with only 
one man who understsnds my philosophy, and 
he does not!” Both the king and Stein be- 
longed to the class of practical Germans, who 
so strongly resemble the Scotch. In his own 
councils, his majesty was ever exclaiming: 
“To the point! to the point!” But Stein 
could make a whole nation act to the point. 
Stein was a helmsman for the roughest weath- 
er; the king for a calm moonlight night. We 
have spoken of Frederick-William, when 
troublous times first came on him, with our 
Charles I., but great was the contrast when 
these thickened ; for we find from the queen’s 
letters, and from his conduct to Stein, that 
the king had the magnanimity both to confess 
his errors and to repair them; and although 
in the outset he displayed the weakness of 
weak rulers, waiting to be, if possible, on the 
winning side, and throughout the whole war 
had strong aggressive measures forced on him, 
rather than adopted them, still he had the 
merit, the very opposite of the Stewart race, 
of yielding honestly and graciously, if not tim- 
orously. With his later promise of a constitu- 
tion never fulfilled, and his conscientious en- 
deavors to force “a state conscience” on his 
people, we have nothing here to do. Louisa 
was more impulsive and high-spirited than the 
king, but she had not force of character enough, 
and loved him with too intense a love to see 
with other eyes than his. Stein was assuredly 
no flatterer, and there can be no better testi- 
mony to their worth as well as his own, widely 


* Like men of his temperament, however, in a 
ee crisis he was calm. When all were marshal- 
ing for the Liberation War, he was told Goethe had 
said, the people might shake their chains, but would 
only rivet them the faster. Stein coolly remarked: 
“Just let him talk; he is getting old.” 





different as they were in disposition, than the 
high terms in which he speaks of their exalted 
virtues, and even talents. He would say: 
“ The king is the most clear-sighted of us all, 
but as unconscious as a child is of its inno- 
cence.” 

The condition of Prussia was now deplora- 
ble in the extreme. She was deprived of all 
her conquests made by the Great Frederick 
excepting Silesia, and even the towns and for- 
tresses in her possession, were garrisoned by 
French soldiers ; the whole country subject to 
the most enormous exactions, and means lack- 
ing to discharge them. Stein writes to his 
wife: “The sufferings of the people are unen- 
durable, and the number of impoverished fam- 
ilies daily increasing; domestic and public 
comfort all gone.” William, Prince of Prus- 
sia, went to Paris to intercede for his wretch- 
ed country. This noble prince had former] 
remonstrated with his brother. He, and his 
no less noble wife, now offered to suffer im- 
prisonment till the exactions were paid; but 
this the despot declined, granting however, no 
alleviation of the burdens. A proposal was 
made in the Prussian cabinet, to marry the 
crown prince to the daughter of Joseph Bona- 
parte, but Stein instantly rejected it. We 
wish we could tell the wonders done by him 
for his country, in conjunction with the gen- 
erals Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, who remod- 
elled the army ; and how, when he strode on 
too fast for the king, the queen —a blessed 
segs” oe would write entreating him to 

ave patience, and the king would be sure to 
accede to his desires. In his short ministry of 
fourteen months, his bold reforms and re- 
trenchments, had reached every department 
in the state; he had emancipated the serfs; he 
was the promulgator of an altogether new 
agrarian on He was not, however, the foun- 
der of the Tugendbund, as was universally 
supposed, till the publication of his life, nor 
even a member of it. Niebuhr, Scharnhorst, 
Blucher, Schleiermacher, all the first men, held 
aloof from it, regarding secret associations as 
unsuited to the German people. The king 
and queen also viewed it with suspicion. This 
union—a sort of general self-denying ordi- 
nance, and bond to styengthen government and 
repel the invader— must have aided the good 
work, but the king was forced by Napoleon to 
dissolve it in 1809. At length Napoleon’s 
spies intercepted the correspondence of Stein; 
he was forced to resign, and by a decree of 
December 16, 1808, Le nommé Stein (a cer- 
tain Stein) “trying to create disturbances,” 
was declared an outlaw, and the whole of his 
property, which had been six hundred and 
seventy-five years in the family, confiscated. 
On the night before he left Berlin, when his 
friends in deep emotion were gathered round 
him, one of them said: “ Your excellency is 
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now robbed of your ancient inheritance by 
the French: we Prussians must win it bac 
for you with our blood!” And nobly was the 

ledge redeemed. Stein took refuge on Bo- 

emian ground, and afterwards entered into 
the service of Russia. But wherever hatred 
of the tyrant and hope of freedom for Germa- 
ny existed, he found a home. With fire glow- 
ing in his soul, scorn flashing from his eyes, 
and tempest-clouds resting on his noble brow, 
he was everywhere secretly laying trains, and 
waiting, with what patience he could, for the 
fitting time to fire them off in the face of the 
oppressor. _— hatred had pointed 
out a leader to his enemies; one who now 
stands in the foremost rank of patriots and 
statesmen. 

The king and queen continued to live at 
Memel almost in a state of privation. Their 
table was as scanty as that of a small trades- 
man, and their house so small, that the two el- 
der princes were lodged in that of a merchant, 
whose amiable wife, the queen in the midst of 
her own privations, found means of surprising 
with a birth-day fete. During the miseries 
of the war, the poor people had been reduced 
to such wretchedness, that mothers even aban- 
doned their children in despair. A Found- 
ling Hospital was instituted in Berlin, which 
the queen in a most touching letter, consen- 
ted should be called by her name. In De- 
cember, 1807, the country having been evac- 
uated as far as Weichsal, the royal family re- 
turned to Konigsberg, where, on the 1st of 
February following, the Princess Louisa was 
born. On the 6th March, the crown-prince, 
although only thirteen, was installed rector of 
the university, to the great gratification of his 
royal parents. This was the first public trib- 
ute to the talents of Frederick-William IV., 
the present king of Prussia, universally allow- 
ed to be one of the most accomplished men in 
Europe. The king and queen were profound- 
ly grave in their demeanor, and yet cheerful, 
seeking, especially the queen, to inspire oth- 
ers with hope. They frequently were heard 
to say ; “‘Whom the Lord loveth he chasten- 
eth ;” and the queen wrote : “ If posterity will 
not place my name among celebrated women, 
yet those who know what I have gone through 
will say: ‘She suffered .much, and endured 
with patience.” One Sunday, when Arch- 
bishop Borowsky found her alone reading the 
Bible, she spoke much of the 126th psalm as 
very precious to her, and with a clear soft voice 
and ecstatic countenance, added: “ When the 
Lord shall liberate the captives, and the hea- 
vily burdened shall be released, then all will 
appear to us as if we had been dreamers ; then 
will our lips be opened in praise, and our 
tongues utter songs of triumph; then will the 
world say of us, The Lord hath done great 
things for them. Lord, look down upon our 
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sorrows,.and make an end of our afflictions. 
Thou who hast set bounds to the raging 
sea, make those who have sown in tears 
reap in joy.” Thus cheered and sustained 
by her exalted piety, blest in the love 
of her children and all the royal family, 
adored by her husband, of whom she wrote : 
“ The king is more tender to me than ever; a 
great happiness and consolation after a four- 
teen years’ union: we are always new and in- 
dispensable to each other” — she had also the 
strong consolation of knowing that the attach- 
ment of the people was unshaken. Of this, 
ever since the period we have called the cul- 
minating-point, before the frenzy had sub- 
sided, or the base adulator of tyranny re- 
turned to his allegiance, the sovereigns had 
received frequent and touching proofs, which 
the queen often spdke of with emotion. As 
time wore on, sparks were everywhere ap- 
earing, indicative of the coming flame. 
Since the rule of the usurper, the birthdays 
of the royal family were sed over in 
silence. In the theatre at Berlin, 10th March, 
1808, the birthday of the queen, Iffland and 
Jacobi called for a cheer, which was enthusi- 
astically responded to. They were placed 
under arrest. The birthday of the oppressor 
must, however, be celebrated. An inhabitant 
of Hamburg once placed over his door in 
large letters, but a little apart, the word 
Zwang (thraldom). When called to account 
by the prefect, he calmly said it meant, Zur 
Weihe an Napoleon’s Geburtstag (to the cele- 
bration of Napoleon’s birthday). In such 
sallies and in words of scorn, did the voice of 
the Geman people find an utterance. The 
professors and teachers of youth assiduously 
fanned the flame. Gymnastics, long neg- 
lected, were re-introduced, as tending to 
heighten moral courage. As Jahn marched 
with his pupils out of Berlin, and passed 
underneat. the Brandenburg gate, he would 
ask the new ones: “ What are you thinking 
of now?” If the boy hesitated, he would 
give him a box on the ear, saying indig- 
nantly: “ You should be thinking of how you 
can bring back the four fine statues of horses 
that once stood over this gate, and were car- 
ried by the French to Paris.” 

The renewal of hostilities between France 
and Austria, the seat of war being so near 
the capital as Saxony, and the disastrous 
state of affairs in Spain, deeply affected 
Louisa’s mind, and a serious ague, which pros- 
trated her strength, followed. She now writes 
to her father : — 


“Tt is all over with us; if not for ever, at least 
for the present. I am quite resigned to this dis- 
nsation of Heaven, and if not in temporal 
appiness, yet spiritually blessed. It is always 
becoming clearer to me, that Providence is bring- 
ing about a new order of things, for the old has 
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crumbled and fallen to pieces. We were slum- 
bering on the laurels of Frederick the Great, 
who, lord of his own age, became the creator of 
anew one. With this new age we have not ad- 
vanced, therefore it has outrun us. No one sees 
this more clearly than the king, and after much 
thought he has 3 | said, ‘it must be other- 
wise with us now.’ Of Napoleon, she says: “ It 
were blasphemy to say that God is with him, but 
he is manifestly an instrument in the hand of the 
Almighty to abolish the old order of things, 
which has no more life in it. Improvement is 
sure to come, but good can be done only by the 
good ; and, therefore, I believe not that Napole- 
on is secure on his now brilliant throne. It is 
only truth and justice that can be secure; and 
he is politic, that is, cunning, and does not fol- 
low unchangeable laws, but acts as circumstan- 
ces direct.” 


Louisa was now greatly changed, and there 
is every reason to believe that the seeds of her 
insidious disease had been sown at the period 
of the fatal Peace of Tilsit. Outward compo- 
sure, the effort to bear foul wrong, injustice, 
and misfortune, had produced its usual effect 
of heightening the inward tension. She is 
described as now more interesting than ever: 
her cheeks were pale, and there was frequent- 
ly aslight quivering of the lips; her expression 
was full of that depth and elevation and sub- 
dued pathos which a large experience of sorrow 
gives to those who have proved its high and 
sacred uses; her eyes had lost their brillianey, 
and it was evident that she wept much; but 
there were other tears, as we shall find, that 
had been turned into drops of blood, and were 
all congealed around her heart. She now said: 
“T feel daily more and more that my kingdom 
is not of this world.” In October 1809, pre- 
ceded and followed by long indisposition, was 
born Albert, Louisa’s youngest child, the last 
of ten births and seven living children, all of 
whom still survive. The following December 
was fixed for their return to Berlin, to which 
Louisa looked forward with longing, and yet 
an indefinable apprehension. She wrote: “I 
shed so many tears when I think of it, that I 
know not what I shall feel when I arrive, and 
find all the same and yet so altered. Dark 
forebodings trouble me... . . I hope it will 
be otherwise.” The journey was a triumphal 
procession; and on the very day on which, 
sixteen years before, she had entered as a 
bride, she now, seated in a carriage presented 
to her by the citizens, richly adorned with sil- 
ver, and tastefully decorated with her favorite 
color of lilac, was greeted with a still more 
enthusiastic welcome, and received in the arms 
of her beloved father at the entrance to the 
palace. The king did what he could to mod- 
erate all costly demonstrations of joy, and con- 
tinued his own strictly simple mode of life. 
When asked whether a certain quantity of 
champagne should be ordered, he replied: 
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“Not till all my subjects can afford to drink 
beer again.” 

In the spring of 1810, Louisa visited Paretz, 
Sans Souci, and the Peacock Island, those 
scenes of former happiness; and there were 
times when her sad forebodi seemed for- 
gotten, and gleams of cheerfulness appeared, 
which so delighted the king, that he would ex- 
claim: “The queen is quite herself to-day. 
Once she was always gay. Better times are 
in store for us, I hope and trust.” But these 
were only gleams. At the celebration of her 
birth-day, it was by a great effort that Louisa 
preserved her composure. She said: “ I think 
this will be the last time I shall celebrate my 
birthday here.” She was soon after seized 
with a violent cough and fever, and, for the 
first time, with those fatal spasms in the chest, 
indicative of deep-seated disease. She revived, 
however, as summer approached, and her de- 
sire to fulfil a long-cherished design of visiting 
her father became so ardent, that her departure 
was fixed for the 25th of June. She left 
Charlottenburg early in the morning, and 
seemed tranquil during the first part of the 
journey, but on entering the frontiers of 
Mecklenburg, a profound melancholy seized 
her. At Fdarstenberg, she was met by her 
father, her sister Frederica, and her two 
brothers. She exclaimed: “ Ah, there is my 
father !” and with increased sadness and flow- 
ing tears sank into his arms. She soon re- 

ined her cheerfulness, and resuming her 
journey, arrived at Strelitz at seven in the 
evening, amidst the loud acclamations of the 
people. Another moment, and she was under 
the much longed-for paternal roof; but over 
every one there was an undefinable sadness. 
It had come to their turn to feel that a voice 
was speaking to them, but they knew not as 
yet the words of Him that spake. That awful 
stillness without rest, that waking swoon, the 
sure presage of coming calamity, had fallen 
upon them. One other gleam ere the scene 
darkens. A reception was held on the 27th, at 
which Louisa seemed to most eyes, lovelier 
than ever, from the mingled expression of dig- 
nity, serenity, and chastened sorrow diffused 
over her noble countenance. From a tender 
feeling of reserve, the subject of her misfor- 
tunes was avoided; but she often spoke of 
them herself in an exalted strain of resignation, 
and as if to make a general diffusion of her 
views of the high uses of affliction. After a 
long conversation with her brother, she said: 
“ Dear George, I am now completely happy 5” 
and sitting down to her father’s writing-table, 
she wrote on a scrap of paper: “ My dear 
father, I am very happy to-day as your daugh- 
ter, and the wife of the best of husbands.” 
These are the last words she wrote, and they 
were preserved by the king as sacred relics. 
On the 28th, the whole court removed tothe 
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duke’s castle of Hohenzieritz, that the queen 
might enjoy undisturbed the repose of the 
country. She had already begun to suffer 
from catarrh and slight fever, and retired 
early ; and on the 29th, pain in the head and 
great oppression came on; but feeling some- 
what better towards evening, she joined the 
family circle at tea in the garden. It was for 
the last time ; and on the sacred spot there 
now stands a monument to the memory of her 
whom her father, whose greatest pride she was, 
used to call “ The Princess of Princesses,” 
which, coming from him, must have been 
dearer to her than every other epithet. Next 
day, the oppression increased so much, that 
she desired to be bled. During the operation 
she swooned, but soon revived, and seemed, 
on the whole, to be so much relieved that on 
the 3d July the king set out for Berlin on 
urgent affairs. Scarcely was he gone, when 
the fever increased, and the cough became 
more urgent; her nights were sleepless, and 
the slightest exertion brought on fainting. 
But her mind was perfectly tranquil; she 
often repeated hymns in the silent watches of 
the night, and dwelt much on the sweet mem- 
ory of her early lost mother. She was nursed 
with the most passionate devotion by her sister 
Frederica; who soon after again a widow, 
married in 1815 the Duke of Cumberland, 
and was the mother of the present king of 
Hanover. About fhe eleventh day, an abscess 
on the lungs broke, and the physicians, who had 
been sent from Berlin by the king, cherished 
hopes of her recovery, in which all around 
participated —the queen’s cheerfulness, the 
clearness and strength of her mind when she 
spoke in low tones during the intervals of her 
cough, a vein of pleasantry even sometimes 
apparent, filling them with futile hope. She 
took a lively interest in public movements; 
was much moved by the letters of sympathy 
which arrived from the empress of Austria, 
and many others, besides the members of the 
Prussian royal family; and deeply so by one 
from the king (who was slightly indisposed), 
so very tender, that she laid it on her heart 
and kept it there. Another, also, from her 
eldest daughter, written on her birthday, full 
of charming innocent expressions of grief at 
the absence of her beloved mother, agitated 
the queen so deeply, that she could never listen 
to its conclusion. A few days of ameliorated 
symptoms now ensued ; but on the morning of 
Monday the 16th, she was attacked with violent 
spasms in the chest, which for five hours held 
her in agony. The physicians declared there 
was no longer any hope, an organic disease of 
the heart being the cause of the spasms. The 
duke was now informed of the impending 
blow, and couriers were sent to hasten the re- 
turn of the king. The 3 returned the 
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The queen placed great reliance on the rem- 
edies used, and did not yet apprehend danger. 
On the 18th, the spasms continued at intervals 
all day. She frequently sighed, and said: 
“ Air! air!” but gave no sign of impatience. 
She expressed herself thankful that it was a 
cloudy day, hoping it might cool the violence 
of her fever. During the evening, she first 
became apprehensive that one of these violent 
spasms might prove fatal. She said: “It 
would be dreadful—the king and the chil- 
dren!” Longing for his arrival, she would 
ask : “ Will he soon come ? How late is it ?” 
In the early part of the night, the queen slept 
tranquilly — the whole family watching except 
the aged duke, who had been persuaded to 
repose for atime. At three in the morning 
the spasms returned, and it became evident 
that life was waning fast. ‘The duke being 
informed, rose up, devoutly saying: “ Lord, 
thy ways are not as our ways!” An hour 
after, the king arrived, and was now told, for 
the first time, that there was no hope. Bya 
strong effort he preserved outward composure ; 
but when reminded that with God all things are 
possible, he said, in the natural and despairing 
accents of one who has suffered much: “ Ah! 
if she were not mine, she might recover; but 
as she is my wife, she will certainly die.” He 
trembled so violently when he clasped his 
dying consort, that she asked: “ Why are you 
so gene Am I in such great danger ?” 

e essayed to utter some soothing words, 
adding: “ God be praised that 1 am here!” 

She then asked: “ Who came with you ?” 

“ Frederick and William,” replied the king. 

She exclaimed: “ O what joy!” 

At the word joy, the king, completely over- 
come, quitted the room, on pretence of bring- 
ing his sons. But Louisa had taken alarm at 
the king’s manner, and said to her attendant 
she had promised herself so much pleasure in 
seeing the king, but that his embrace was so 
vehement, it seemed as if he were saying. a 
last farewell. Not long after, she said: “* What 
is all earthly greatness? I am called a queen, 
and yet I cannot move my arms!” 

hen the king returned with his sons, she 
exclaimed: “ My dear Frederick! my dear 
William!” The princes wept in silence. The 
fond mother began to ask them of the dear 
ones at home; but the spasms returned, and 
they were obliged to quit the room. One 
more respite from suffering came, and the hus- 
band and wife were left for some time alone 
together. Their sacred communings were 
broken by the death-agony, and the king 
called in the physicians, who, with the whole 
family, now assembled around her bed. The 
king held her right hand ; her sister Frederica, 
kneeling, held the left. The queen complained 
of want of air. Change of position, every al- 





following morning, but with less violence. 


leviation was tried; but her sufferings only 
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increased, and in clear firm tones she said: 
“Ah! for me there is no rest but in death.” 
Another short pause, and then the last struggle. 
She exclaimed: “ Lord Jesus, shorten my suf- 
ferings!” heaved one deep sigh, and expired. 
This was about nine of the clock on the 19th 
of July 1810. The heavens were overshadowed, 
and the morning dismal and rainy. The king 
had sunk back overwhelmed, but soon rose 
hastily, and, with a look of inexpressible an- 
guish, closed those eyes that had never been 
turned on him but with looks of love. About 
an hour afterwards, the Princess Charlotte and 
Prince Charles arrived, and the whole of the 
children broke out into the most passionate 
lamentations, the king still continuing to gaze, 
his mouth quivering with agony. Through all 
her sufferings, the queen’s features had never 
been distorted ; and now there rested on them 
a beatific calm. It is scarcely figurative to say, 
that Louisa died of a broken heart; for it was 
found, on examination, that her heart was 
crushed between the wide-spreading branches 
of a polypus, two of which had wn into it. 
But till that heart had ceased to beat, no mere 
earthly encasement could hinder it from send- 
ing forth all manner of fair and wholesome 
blossoms. The remains of “ the angel queen,” 
as she was often termed, were eee for a 
time in the royal cathedral of Berlin, and re- 
moved the fliouiog December to their final 
pr at Charlottenburg, where, in the 
splendid mausoleum, enlarged and embellished 
by the filial piety of the present king, there 
now stands Rauch’s incomparable statue of 
Louisa in Carrara marble, of which it has been 
said, that, “through the transparency of the 
marble walipndiees that covers her, you 
fancy you discern flesh not yet entirely 
chilled ;” and in presence of which, the great 
artist Bottiger felt he dared not speak, lest he 
should wake this biessed spirit to a world of 
care. Opposite to this exquisite work of art 
stands a statue of the king, who survived his 
consort thirty years, having died in June 1840. 
Likenesses of the queen were multiplied in 
every form. The artist Ternite was commanded 
to paint her as she had never been represent- 
ed before—as a sovereign. A drawing had 
been made of her after her death, on first 
seeing which the king exclaimed: “ Fearfully 
true!” and burst into tears, the first he had 
been seen to shed. In memory of their happy 
union, the king instituted the Louisen Denkmal, 
by which three bridal couples receive 100 dollars 
each on the anniversary of the queen’s death; 
and the Louisen Stifiung, for educating pre- 
ceptresses of youth. He also instituted, after 
the Liberation War, on the queen’s birthday, 
the order of the Iron Cross, in memory of the 
struggles, oppression, and final triomph of 
Prussia ; oat another order, that of the Golden 
Cross, called the Louiser Orden, to be worn 


by all her own sex, from the noble lady to the 
wife of the artisan, who, during the struggle, 
had tended the sick and wounded, enemies as 
well as countrymen. 

When the news of the death of the queen, 
so suddenly cut down at the early age of 
thirty-four, had spread throughout the Prus- 
sian land, it seemed as if there was not a 
house in which there was not one dead. In 
solemn death-chime, bell answered to bell. 
From the stately palace in the gay city, to 
the rude hut in the most remote hamlet, she 
was regarded as a saint; and throughout all 
Europe, as the victim of the war. Of four 
daughters of rare charms and virtues, “ the 
four fair sisters near the throne,” to whom 
Jean Paul dedicated his Titan, the blest 
parent had now to mourn the fairest not of 
them alone, but the fairest among ten thou- 
sand. The admirable Princess William, in a 
touching letter to Stein, after saying how she 
repented of every word she might have utter- 
ed in disparagement of the queen, adds: 
“For now I clearly see that if Idid so, it 
certainly arose from envy — because she was 
so much better than I.” A true testimony to 
the worth of the writer, as well as to that of 
the illustrious deceased. But the tears of 
Louisa, and the mute and heart-stricken rev- 
erence with which the king worshipped her 
memory, supplied new nourishment to the 
growing spirit of liberty, and inspired the pen 
of the poet with one only theme. And could 
she have foreseen the splendid victories to be 
achieved, the noble Prince of Prussia, who 
had first remonstrated, then offered himself a 
captive, now leading forth his country’s 
legions; and the gallant old Blucher, the 
hero of the Katzbach, heading the furious 
charge, when the windows of heaven were 
opened, and the floods descended, and heaven’s 
dread artillery answered to man’s, still ex- 
claiming “ On! forwards!” his gray hair, on 
which seventy-one summers had shone, stream- 
ing in the wind, his keen blue eye gleaming 
to the lightning flash; and how his cry was 
still “On! forwards!” till, by the glorious 
victory of Leipzic, the accursed invader was 
driven from the soil, she might have died in 
ttiumph as well as in peace. When the 
king returned triumphant from the war, 
after offering up public thanks to Almight 
God, he repaired to Charlottenburg, and, 
with deep emotion and uncovered head, laid 
a laurel-wreath on the tomb of her who had 
never ceased to predict a day of victory; in 
the joy of which, from her exquisitely sensi- 
tive natare, she lived not to participate. 
And who can look aroand and see that every 

work demands a sacrifice, and listen to 
words of the Eternal, which saith; “ As 
many as I love, I rebuke and chasten,” and 





not deem hers an eminently happy lot? She 
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dently filled her own meek soul with wonder 
and vague dread; and when troublous times 
arose, the sting was taken from her wounds 
both by heavenly and earthly love. A few 


years of rare felicity, such as evi-| 
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days of suffering—the darkened chamber— 
the sorrow of friends—the death-clutch of 
agony—then all was still. And never was 
there laid dust to dust with a more sure and 
certain hope of a glorious resurrection. 





From Punch. 


THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF POETRY. 


A very pleasing advertisement appeared late; 
ly in the Manchester Advertiser, an advertisement 
which all who are interested in literature will be 
glad to see. Here it is: — 


ANTED, A POET. A tradesman who wishes 

to advertise his wares extensively, wants a 
Gentleman who can Write Advertising Poetical 
Effusions with facility——Apply by letter, contain- 
ing specimens of poetry, to A 8, at the Printer’s. 


Though poor Johnson or Goldsmith would 
have been glad of such an offer, some conceited 
brethren of the goose-quill may look with con- 
tempt at the idea of the application of poetry to 
the advertisement of wares. Why not apply 
poetry to the advertisement of wares as well as 
apply Art to their construction? Is not Art- 
crockery considered a great thing ?— and what 
is your School of Design for, but to supply us 
with Art-clothes and Art-furniture; so that in 
good time we shall have Art-velvets, Art-cottons, 
Art-muslins, Art-silks, and Art-satins, for Art- 
waistcoats, Art-shirt-fronts, Art frocks, Art-slips, 
Art-gowns ; likewise Art-chairs and Art-tables, 
Acblnbon, Art-fire-irons, Art-pots and Art-ket- 
tles, Art-coalscuttles, Art-paper for walls, Art- 
bell-pulls, Art-pump-handles, Art-bedsteads, and 
Art-washhand basins? The spirit of the age 
requires that Art shall be turned to practical ac- 
count. He that would prosper by the poetical 
Art must utilise it. One way to do so, as good 
as any other, would be to sing the praises of 
candlesticks, for instance, or knives and forks, or 
haberdashery, or any other description of goods ; 
what not? Poets have quite exhausted their old 
stock of subjects; they want a new stock, and 
that of a linendraper would be as good as any. 
The lines— 


O heavenly Muse! the vast assortment sing, 
Of Jackson, Johnson, Wilkinson and King, 


for example might serve for the commencement, 
and indicate the argument of a modern Epic of 
the Manchester School. The place of the hero 
in the poem would of course supplied by a 
power-loom. But the “poetical effusions” re- 
quired as per advertisement would necessarily 
be lyrical. Here an abundance of themes opens 
up to the bard. Suppose that the wares which 
the poet is engaged to advertise are stuffs. It 
will not follow that his verses should be stuff 
too. Leaving doggrel to the minstrel of Moses, 
he might aim at a really sentimentel treatment 
of his subject. He might, with the view of call- 


ing public attention to a silk, write something 
of this sort :— 
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I saw thee dancing in the hall; 
The beauteous robe that draped thy form 
Had just the free and flowing fall 
Of some old statue’s; but, teo warm, 
Too glowing were that eye and cheek, 
To let thy shape of loveliness 
Like marble seem, though rarest Greek, 
For all that chaste and graceful dress! 


*4* At 16s. 6d. A Superior Article and Striking 
Novelty. Now Selling Off at a Tremendous 
Sacrifice. Jackson & Co., &e. 


The foregoing is merely an attempt to show 
what might be done in this line, or sort of lines. 
It is no easy job, as a judicious ancient observes, 
to do common themes to a T. 

Perhaps it is strange, however, that a Man- 
chester tradesman should have to advertise for a 
poet. Is there no young man in his establish- 
ment that turns down his collars and grows his 
hair in ringlets, and has joined the moustache- 
movement, that would answer his purpose? In 
most large businesses there are such young men, 
who let off their poetical steam in effusions to the 
moon, &c., and merely waste it. Many of these 
poor young fellows are snubbed and ridiculed, 
and thus have their self-regard—which is always 
sensitive —irritated and mortified, till they are 
driven to all manner of reckless and evil courses ; 
whereas, by the useful direction of their talent, 
rendering it subservient to the purposes of the 
shop, they would he enabled to fulfil the aspira- 
tions that are in them with credit to themselves 
and with advantage to their employers : provided 
they would pay that attention to their gramma- 
tical studies, which is necessary to the composi- 
tion of decent verses, even on the subject of a 
merino or a ducape.—Punch. 





SONNET. 


I Love the country as I do my dreams, 

But I love more the many-liféd street : 

I could for ever basking in the sun’s beams, 
Read Nature’s Bible on a mossy seat; 

But when round this Goliath of Despair 

Are wandering day and night the dooméd ones, 
On whose shrunk brows are writ the agony 
Of a long-suffering want, compelling sin, 

O God I care not what I do or dare, 

So that I these poor wretched children win 
Back to our natural humanity. 

So rather than from some green woody place, 
Watch the deep-sounding river as it rans — 





Go read the thrilling page of a sad human face 
M. 











CHINCHA 


[We commend to our readers the following 
letter from the correspondence of the New York 
Times, as one of the most interesting articles 
we have lately read.] 


Cuincna IsLanps, 
Coast or Peru, Thursday, Nov. 10, 1853. 


The ship Albus, in which I am a passenger, 
arrived here from Callao, Oct. 3. We found here 
a fleet of nearly 200 sail, all but three or four 
English and American. I shall send you a list 
of arrivals and departures for the last month 
with this. By it you will see how important 
these islands and all that relates to them are be- 
coming, and how little is known respecting them 
at home. 

The Chinchas are three small isles, neither of 
them more than a mile across, and about the 
same distance apart, lying ina line north and 
south, 14 miles from the main land, and about 
90 miles, following the trend of the coast S. S. 
E. from Callao. They consist of porphyritic or 
volcanic rock, upheaved from the sea, and except 
a few narrow beaches, their sides are naked pre- 
cipices, jagged and indented with caves, and sur- 
rounded here and there with rocky masses. All 
of them are covered with nothing but guano, 
which lies upon the rock just as if it had been 
sifted upon it till it had formed rounded hills. 
The rocks are from fifty to two and three hun- 
dred feet high round the shores, and the guano 
is heaped upon them highest in the middle, where 
it may be 200 feet through. It has only been 
dug from the north and middle islands, and 
where they have been cut away they appear from 
the shipping like some very deep railroad cut- 
tings through light ochre colored alluvial hills. 
Upon the islands are numerous shanties or frail 
huts of bamboo-like cane, peculiar to the coun- 
try, for the Government officers and the Chinese 
laborers. 

On the North Island is the principal station. 
Here is a Deputy Commandant, (SERRare.) 
subordinates, interpreter, doctors, hospital, (so 
called), a few soldiers, women, negro drivers, and 
the like. The habitations are mere flat-roofed 
huts of matted cane, except one or two of the 
principal. The guano blows through and through 
everything. I spent a night here with a gentle- 
man in the medical department. The room was 
an attic of matting, just enough for a shelter 
from the nights, which are cool. The floor was 
carpeted with guano; books, clothing, everything 
was yellow with it. But it is not so annoying or 
any more annoying than would be so much soil ; 
it is strongly ammoniacal ; it has a cleansing pro- 
perty in washing ; nothing lives in it worse than 
fleas, to which I am almost insensible, and small 
lizards, which are glad to get out of one’s way. 
The Peruvian soldiers are in reddish, snuff- 
colored uniform; they average four feet, are 
broad in the beam, narrow in the shoulders. 
which are round and stooping, and have noses 
like the Mexican idols. Their appearance here 
and at Callao is extremely impressive. Have 
you any recollection of the armies of supes we 
used to see at the Park long ago? 

On the middle island there are fewer la- 
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borers and shanties — only one appropriated to 
the overseer, who is, as fortune will have it, a 
Hungarian, and signs himself Kossuth. He calls 
himself Kossuth’s brother, but, I suspect, does 
not care much if intelligent persons doubt this. 
He told me, however, that he was one of those 
who came with Kossuth to New York in 1850; 
that finding Ujhazy had only got land, he push- 
ed off South, went to New Orleans, was concern- 
ed in the Lopez affair, went to Mexico, thence to 
San Francisco, joined Flores and so reached 
Peru, where he entered the service and now has 
got this place, where, he says, he ‘‘ means to make 
some money.” He has a good salary, and it is 
hinted that among all these ships waiting out the 
lay days of their charter parties for their cargoes, 
there are those which find out that it is possible to 
secure his preference. The English say he rather 
favors the Americans; but this, and all things 
concerning him are very mysterious. He is, I 
should think the general opinion to be, a smart 
scamp, who likes to direct matters, can give if 
not take a joke, is cruel enough for his place, and 
does not require to be taught anything in _parti- 
cular. The south island is an untouched hill of 
guano, scattered with the skeletons of sea lions, 
and usually covered with birds. 

The guano is dug from the hills and conveyed 
to depots, or mangueras, as the Peruvians call 
them, on the edge of the cliffs in barrows. On 
the north island are two steam “ paddies,” which 
also cut it away and load cars, which are pushed 
to the same places of deposit on temporary rails. 
These places are large enclosures of cane, sup- 
ported on the sloping face of the rock by chain 
cables, and reaching to the very verge of the 
cliff. At the lower ends of these are openings 
connecting with canvas pipes or “ shutes,” through 
which the guano is emptied into launches, or di- 
rectly into vessels lying at the bases of the cliffs 
below. The shore is so bold that notwithstand- 
ing the swell, ships may be loaded at the shutes 
at both islands. Overseers are stationed at the 
top to see how much goes into launches, whose 
turn it shall be to get a load, ete. When a ship 


| or launch is loading she is in a complete smother, 


as if ashes were poured into her from a hundred 
and fifty feet overhead. With their yards cock- 
billed, and rolling their royal masts almost 
against the face of the rock, all covered with gu- 
ano, you would hardly recognize some of the fin- 
est epee, that before they left New York or 
Boston were praised in the papers, visited by 
ladies, and, instead of guano, had their cabins 
perfumed by champagne. But the dust is easily 
washed off; the sea birds smooth their plumage 
when they commence their homeward flight. 
The Albus, on board of which I am now writ 
ing, lies about midway between the North and 
Middle Islands. She is loading from launches. 
Around us are more than fifty other ships and 
barks, and there is a still larger number on the 
north side of the North Island. I returned this 
morning from a visit there, on board the Torna- 
do, the flag-ship of the fleet, which was just haul- 
ing from her anchorage to the shute. Through 
the stern windows I sce the hull of the Plymouth 
Rock, which carried me to Australia; and near 
by, within a square mile, lie the Storm King, 
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Witchcraft, Dacotah, Empress of the Seas, Gov- 
ernor Morton, (commanded by an old college 
friend,) New York, Danube, and many others, 
whose names are as familiar as the piers and 
wharves where I have seen them lying. The sun 
is within a few degress of being vertical at noon, 
yet the heat is not oppressive, and the nights are 
cool. We have nearly the same change of breeze 
and calm every day; the loading goes on very 
easily after the ballasting, dunageing, etc., and 
there is no lack of society. There are quite a 
number of ladies — the wives and daughters of 
captains in the fleet —and we make calls and 
visits and even have evening parties. Every 
night I can hear, out of my state roov vindow, 
the sea lions blowing. 

Mackerel are very abundant, and whales come 
among us almost daily. It was a fine sight to 
see one the other afternoon make a complete 
breach scarcely two ships’ length from us. I 
might even boast of going in a boat as a tender 
to a whale boat chasing them last week. We 
came very near, but did not succeed in striking 
one. The rocks are bristling with pelicans, and 
the divers and guano birds are “ too numerous to 
be mentioned.” Ihave seen six acres at least 
covered with them at one time—the blue by 
themselves, and the white by themselves, in 
compact bodies, like some great army. The 
rocks and caverns of the Islands are the most 
singular and romantic I ever beheld. No fairy 
scene, upon the act-drop of the theatre, could go 
beyond them in fanciful extravagance. The 
Ballista Isles, seven miles south, are entirely 
perforated. We rowed through sublime arches, 
worn by the long swell of the great Pacific, and 
into dark domes, filled with loud echoes and the 
voices of ten thousand birds. Such antres vast 
are the palaces of the sea-lions. Over the bay, 
on the main land, is the town of Pisco, and be- 
yond it the Andes, some of the loftiest peaks of 
which, if not the very loftiest, are said to belong 
to the range in this latitude. We seen them 
sixty miles inland. In the afternoon they seem 
a long range of yellow summits — the sunlight 
gives the snow this look, I suppose —rising ten 
degrees or more above the horizon. And even 
these, I am told by a gentleman who has crossed 
them, are but the spurs of the great ridges which 
lie beyond. No view of them that I have ever 
seen conveyed anything like the effect of the re- 
ality. Indeed, these Islands would afford the 
best studies for a landscape artist, who could do 
them justice. I would most strongly recommend 
some of our young artists to follow me in this 
voyage. 

The guano is dug by Chinese coolies or la- 
borers, who are brought here by English ships 
from the free ports of their native coasts. The 
poor fellows are made to believe they are going 
to do well, by engaging to serve as laborers for 
five years at a “real” (York-shilling) a day, and 
a scanty allowance of rice. They fancy, it is said, 
they are coming to labor in the mines of Califor- 
nia. However this may be, it is certain that they 
are shipped here in English vessels, and trans- 
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ferred or assigned (or whatever the word for such 
a transaction should be), to the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment. 


I have known Englishmen who spoke 
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of having been engaged in the traffic. The Gov- 
ernment place them on these islands, avowedly 
under their original contract, to labor for five 
ears; but who is to know how far this contract, 
if such it can be called, is adhered to? The truth 
is, the poor Chinamen are sold into absolute sla- 
be sold by Englishmen into slavery — the worst 
and most cruel perhaps in the world. Here are 
about eight hundred of the unfortunate creatures 
at work on these islands at a time ;— as fast as 
death thins them out, the number is increased b 
new importations. The labor is severe — muc 
more so than that of the negroes on our Southern 
lantations. They are kept at hard work, in the 
ot sun, throughout the day. On the middle 
island they are “stinted,” each one, strong and 
weak alike, to dig from the hill and wheel to the 
mangueras five tons of guano, each, per diem! 
The guano is compact, like hard, clay-like loam, 
and as dusty, when dug, as ashes. On the north 
island, it has to be blasted for the steam paddies. 
It has to be wheeled from a hundred yards to a 
quarter of a mile —the nature of the jabor may 
be conceived. ‘The Chinese work almost naked, 
under a tropical sun, where it never rains. They 
are slender figures, and do not look strong. Ne- 
gro drivers — the most ugly looking blacks I ever saw, 
are stationed among them, with heavy thongs, which 
T have seen them use. The poor coolies have no 
hope of reward —no days of rest. The smoke of 
their torment goes up on Sundays as well as on 
week-days. It blows away, in a yellow cloud, 
miles to leeward: and I never see it without 
thinking what a hell on earth these islands must 
be. That Ido not exaggerate in this account, 
any one who has been here will readily bear wit- 
ness. The fact that some of the Chinese, almost 
every week, commit suicide to escape their fate, 
shows the true state of their case. Kossutu told 
me that more than sixty had killed themselves 
during the year, since he has been stationed here, 
chiefly by throwing themselves from the cliffs. 
They are buried, as they live, like so many dogs. 
I saw one who had been drowned — it was not 
known whether accidentally or not —lying on the 
guano, when I first went ashore. All the morn- 
ing, his dead body lay in the sun; in the afternoon, 
they had covered it a few inches, and there it lies, 
along with many similar heaps, within a few yards 
of where they are digging. On the north island, 
theChinese carry heavy water-casks,slung on poles 
between two, up the steep hill; they can, in this 
way, as well as in barrows, take weights alto- 
gether disproportionate to their slender forms. 
They look unhappy, as well they may. We know 
that the Chinese are strongly attached to their na- 
tive soil. Wretched and half-barbarous as they 
may be, dark as may be their souls, they still have 
human feelings, and I am not so constituted that 
I can witness the injustice of their treatment and 
their suffering without compassion — without in- 
dignation. It ought to be made known wherever 
English law prevails, that these poor creatures 
are deceived and sold into a servitude from which 
they almost daily seek escape through death — 
by Englishmen. It is not domestic slavery in 
which they are placed; they were not born slaves ; 
they are not protected by any laws; there are no 








women with them ; their condition is worse than 
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that of any criminals, exiles, or prisoners, in civ- 
ilized nations, It ought to be everywhere known. 
Americans, who have to bear the reproaches of the 
English for institutions entailed upon them, and 
which they could not avoid, have a right to reply 
that the worst slavery that exists among the civilized 
nations of the earth is maintained by the British sub- 
jects, who trans; coolies to the Chincha Islands. 
tt is not the fault of the English that the same 
system is not carried on in Australia. The coo- 
lies brought there, however, have not turned out 
a good speculation. But the taking and selling 
free men to such taskmasters as these Peruvians, 
who are little better than the Chinese, is an out- 
rage to humanity, and a reproach to British rule. 
Let the next slaver the English cruisers capture, 
be some one of their own ships, with a cargo of 
coolies for this market. 

Before this reaches you, you will have had the 
news of the outrage committed by the Peruvian 
Commandant here upon the American Captains. 
The memorial of the Captains to Mr. Cuay, our 
Minister at Lima, with his reply, will probably 
have been furnished in the Times. The memo- 
rial, which is a brief summary of the facts of the 
outrage, does nor give anything like a full his- 
tory of it, and conveys nothing of the deep feel- 
ing it created here, and which has not by any 
means subsided. The shipmasters were careful 
to present to the Minister only a simple detail of 
the circumstances of the outrage. Probably a 
greater or more unprovoked and brutal insult 
was never offered to the American flag; nor 
were ever American citizens so treated by an of- 
ficial of any foreign nation with whom their own 
was at peace. The statement of the memorial 
shows that some thirty American shipmasters 
(all here but two or three, who were unavoidably 
absent) waited on the Commandant, on board the 
hulk, to inquire respecting the detention of a 
boat’s crew for an alleged infringement of the 
regulations, and to ascertain the views of the 
Commandant in similar cases. They were un- 
armed ; they went in a peaceful, proper manner, 
with no other than a perfectly proper and justifi- 
able intention, and no suspicion that they could 
be subjected to insult, and, least of all, to danger 
to life and limb. The Commandant was the 
agent of their charterers; he was also the Peru- 
vian man of authority here. They wished to 
know what regulations he intended to enforce, in 
order that they might conform to them, or re- 
monstrate, if they should deem them arbitrary, 
as they had a right to do, through the legal and 
proper channel. Nothing was further from their 
purpose than to oppose the measures of the Peru- 
vian Government, or show themselves hostile to it, 
or offended with it. They certainly cannot be 
supposed to have gone on board an armed vessel 
unarmed, to insult or intimidate her commander. 
He was not on board. The officer of the deck, in- 
stead of sending for him, as would have been 
courteous, allowed them to send one of their own 
boats. When he came, he refused to hear them. 
He refused to grant a hearing to a committee from 
them, of one or more; but from some sudden freak 
of jealous obstinacy, or the mixture of cowardice 
and ferocity which seems to belong to the Spanish- 
American blood, ordered up a file of soldiers, and, 
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before the shipmasters were aware what was to 
happen, had them ba off the deck and down 
the gangway! It was the merest accident, I have 
heard repeatedly from those who were present, 
that some of them were not killed. As it was, 
several were wounded —some of them severely. 
It was not through misunderstanding that this 
was done ; for the Commandant could speak and 
understand English enough to understand, and 
did understand, the object of the Captains in 
their visit. No explanation can he given of his 
course, except that it was in keeping with other 
acts of his, though it could not have been sup- 
posed he would resort to actual violence, and 
only be hindered by the hesitation of his own 
soldiers from butchering unarmed American citi- 
zens upon his own deck. He is a Mexican, who 
came from his native country not long ago to 
Peru, and brought with him all his national pre- 
judice against Americans. He had previously 
shown that he meant to make all the trouble and 
delay he could to our shipmasters. He fancied 
himself in a position to treat them with military 
contempt, and all that sort of insulting manner 
which inferior Peruvian officials, who live by 
cheating their Government, are so fond of affect- 
ing towards foreigners. The shipmasters had felt 
this in the way of business ; some had endeavored 
to conciliate him, others had been made indig- 
nant by finding themselves so far at the mercy of 
such a petty tyrant —there was no doubt a good 
deal of feeling against the man, but nothing like 
a determination to resist his authority ; and I am 
sure the thought of insulting or menacing him, 
or exposing themselves in any way to violence 
from him, could never have entered their minds. 
Such an intention would have been as far from 
their interests as from their duty ; and to have 
placed themselves in such a position, with any 
such intention, would have been the height of 
madness. 

I write within view of the locality where the 
outrage occurred ; ae of the shipmasters pres- 
ent are still here, and I have heard the views of 
almost all of them. I am convinced that they 
were most brutally treated; that they were ex- 
posed to imminent danger of their lives, and 
some of them severely wounded by stabs and 
bruises, without any reasonable provocation ; 
and I think it due to the honor of our country, 
and necessary to the future safety of American 
citizens, that our Government should take the 
matter in hand, and compel such redress as shall 
teach these Peruvians the necessity of caution. I 
hope they will be made to pay for it roundly. 

bass be considered that our shipmasters do 
not stand upon the same footing as ordinary citi- 
zens. To them is entrusted our share in the 
commerce of nations. Leave them unprotected, 
and permit a considerable number of the most 
respectable of them, visiting a foreign Government 
ship, to be subjected to a deadly assault with the 
weapon of last resort—to bayoneting by a file 
of soldiers—and we must remodel our marine: 
we must have armed vessels; our clippers, now 
the pride of the sea, may fold their wings; we 
must trade with foreign nations at arm’s length; 
and our merchantmen must be exposed to oe | 
much the same dangers as pirates. It is to hoped 
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there will be spirit enough in the present Ad- 
ministration to look after this affair promptly. 
Every American shipmaster who suffered in this 
assault — every one who was personally in dan- 
ger in it, has a claim upon his country as a satis- 
faction for the peril to which he was exposed, 
and the wounds he received. She promises him 
protection ; and in cases where he does not re- 
ceive it, he is entitled to honorary redress. 

The character of our shipmasters must also 
be considered, as wellas their position. Here 
were thirty American men, each of whom was 
entrusted with the sole care of a large amount 
of property, and the sole government of a crew 
of men sailing under our flag. You are aware 
what sort of men must be selected by our mer- 
chants for such a command, In addition to the 
experience and skill necessary for the safe man- 
agement of large and valuable ships, they must 
have the firmness and coolness, and knowledge 
of men to secure discipline on board ; they must 
be familiar with the usages of trade all over the 
world, with the laws regulating their own in re- 
lation to freight, wages, crew, passengers, etc., 
under all the contingencies of long and hazard- 
ous voyages. There are no class of men in all 
the various business of the world to whom is com- 
mitted so great a trust :— they are so many gen- 
erals in the armies of Peace. Within their 
sphere of business, their powers are unlimited ; 
on the decks of their vessels they are absolute. 
Here are several masters of tives: & whose names 
will be recognized in ithe list enclosed, whose 
ships and freights are each worth more than the 
stock of a large wholesale store, or than a large 
manufactory. The safety of all this as well as 
its proper management, must often depend up- 
on their lives and their discretion alone. Men are 
not selected for such commands whose passions 
or prejudices are deemed liable to mislead them ; 
it is no part of their business to embroil them- 
selves in difficulties with foreign authorities; they 
have too much at stake. They are used to look 
into the passions and prejudices, and bear with the 
suspicions of other men. I do not think that out 
of all our citizens, a set of men could be select- 
ed more cool-headed and fair-minded and capa- 
ble of acting a manly part in any emergency, 
than our shipmasters ; and I think their judg- 
ment and opinion in cases where themselves and 
their business is concerned, their views as to the 
propriety of what they do. and the treatment 
they receive, altogether likely to be correct. 
They are, if any can be, men of the world, used 
to deal with men of all countries, and knowing 
that it is for the despatch of business to deal 
fairly, and to conform to foreigneustoms. They, 
of all men, ought to be under the especial pro- 
tection of our Government. The safety of pro- 
perty, the security of commerce, the honor of 
our flag, the duty our nation owes to itself to 
have itself respected among the intelligent na- 
tions of the earth, require that it should see 
that gross wrongs to our shipmasters should be 
promptly redressed. It is my intention to write 
this with some feeling, to give you an idea of 
what is unanimously the opinion here respecting 
this affair, and because I wish to convey some- 
thing more than the mere facts as stated in the 
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memorial to Mr. Clay. By that gentleman's re- 
ply, it will be seen how it was regarded by him. 
hope, for the honor of our country, and for 
the sake of the shipmasters here whose hospital- 
ity I have enjoyed, that something will be done 
in the matter. The Peruvians have already re- 
moved their officer; let them now make amends 
for injuries inflicted by him when acting under 
their authority. It will teach them to select in 
future fitter agents —if they can. Affairs are 
by no means satisfactorily arranged here now. 
There is nothing like business order and des- 
patch. Kossuth is as arbitrary as such a soldier 
of fortune might be expected to be ; he is capri- 
cious, uncertain, and unreliable to the last degree, 
causing a good deal of unnecessary trouble 
The Commandant Serrate is probably as thor- 
ough an old scoundrel in his way as Peru can 
produce — which is saying something. He and 
Kossuth do not merely compel some vessels to 
lay out their full time, while others are preferred 
for no known reason, but they give and with- 
hold supplying guano capriciously, apparent 
for no other purpose than to irritate. The whole 
thing is badly managed, and it is shameful that 
so many of our finest ships should be subjected 
to needless inconveniences. Another trouble is 
with the crews when lying here. Most of them 
have to be shipped at Callao, and are natives 
(Peruvians or Chilenos, called “ Cholas”). They 
are a poor diminutive race, half black, and said 
to be passionate and treacherous. Mixed with 
English and American crews they create con- 
stant trouble, increased by the disagreeable na- 
ture of the work in loading. The consequence 
is frequent trouble with men. No longer ago 
than yesterday a serious disturbance, in which 
knives and pistols were used, took place on board 
a ship near by. Some of the men will have to 
be—are already, I believe, sent on board the 
Peruvian guardship. They will get off, it is 
likely, without such punishment as is necessary 
to secure discipline —and so in many other 
cases. All the difficulties arising out of this 
state of things can only be appreciated by sea- 
going persons. It has continued long enough. 
There ought to be an American vessel of war 
sent here at once. Had there been one at the 
time, the outrage to our shipmasters could not 
have occurred. An English frigate visited here 
soon after, under Admiral Moresby, who imme- 
diately, at the request of our Captains, remon- 
strated strongly with the Commandant upon his 
conduct; and had it been inflicted upon Eng- 
lishmen, serious retribution would have followed 
at once. It is humiliating that our merchantmen 
should be compelled to look for protection to 
the ships of England, and made to feel how true 
it is that English seamen are better protected 
than ours. It ought to be mentioned in this con- 
nection that the Commandant, it has been ascer- 
tained, had applied to the captains of two French 
ships then here, the Ville de Lima and Pomone, 
anticipating a rupture with the Americans ; the 
both promised him their aid ; and when the Amen- 
can shipmasters were driven at point of bayonet 
and at peril of their lives, down the gangway of 
the hulk, the crew of the Pomone gave three 
cheers! This is of a piece with the doings of 
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the French Government elsewhere in the Pacific. 
There is a French frigate here now, surveying all 
around the islands. Perhaps the next movement 
will be to take possession. Doubtless there is 
not a port in the world where there is so much 
American shipping that is left so unprotected 
as this. It is a subject of daily conversation and 
complaint among our shipmasters here, and any 
intelligent observer must confess, for the reasons 
above given, and many others which will readily 
occur to sea-faring men, that their complaints 
are just. The neglect of our Government can 
only arise from ignorance of the magnitude of 
the interests here embraced, both as regards the 
property and persons of American citizens. I 
understand that a memorial requesting a vessel 
of war to be stationed here, is about to be ad- 
dressed by the shipmasters to the Department— 
in which case it is reasonable to hope that the 
evil will be remedied. Both English and Amer- 
icans, and all other nations freighting here, will 
doubtless unite in urging the Peruvian Govern- 
ment into a more satisfactory management of 
the business. Whether they will effect anything 
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or not, however, remains to be seen; it is said 
the nation is now on the eve of revolution. I 
believe the Peruvians require to be overawed a 
little for their own good, and that our ships can 
only obtain their freights here without unneces- 
sary inconvenience when the authorities are fully 
aware that the rights of our seamen must be re- 
spected — when they actually see a force able to 
afford prompt protection. In such a Govern- 
ment as this the subordinates require to be kept 
in check by the presence of an authority which 
they shall feel it to be dangerous to trifle with. 
They change so often that they care but little 
for the slow redress through diplomatic agents, 
of wrongs done to our citizens. They are fond 
of show and only to be reached through direct 
appeals to the senses; their regard for law and 
order would be much increased by the sight of 
an American frigate anchored off these islands, 
and the business of freighting our ships here 
would go an much more expeditiously and more 
in accordance with the usages of commercial na- 
tions. G. W. P. 





From the Boston Atlas. 
MR. WOOD’S MONOCHROMATIC DRAWINGS. 


Mr. S. Woon, Jr. recently located himself in 
Boston, for the purpose of teaching a method of 
drawing peculiar to himself, which he styles “ Mo- 
nochromatic Painting.” We passed an hour with 
him a few days ago, and witnessed with surprise 
and gratification the execution of an elegant 
sketch, in which he practically exhibited the pecu- 
liar advantages which his method possesses over 
many other styles of drawing. The rapidity and 
ease with which he threw out the effects, by the 
aid of the most primitive and simple materials, 
was certainly surprising. The general appear- 
ance of his pictures is similar to a mezzotint en- 
graving, with much more decided outline and 
strength. They are literally Monochromatic 
Paintings, being of one color, and exhibiting all 
the effects which the crayon can produce, from 
the deepest black to the most delicate tint. Al- 
though the mode of producing the pictures allows 
of every style of subject, yet the rapidity of the 
method added to the facility with which exten- 
sive dead tints can be produced on the paper, 
renders it peculiarly adapted to landscape draw- 
ing. The ease with which a natural view can, in 
a very short space of time, be transferred to pa- 
per in a neat and finished style, must render this 
mode of drawing seductive to the rambler, and 
eminently adapted to the wants of draughtsmen 
who are entering new countries through which 
they pass rapidly. Exploring expeditions might 
secure hundreds of views, where they now must 
be satisfied with but few. We would sincerely 
recommend all who are desirous of learning to 
sketch scenery, to visit Mr. Wood’s rooms and 
examine the collection of drawings there on ex- 
hibition. He has taught extensively in the South 
and West, where his method has been received 
with great favor, and where it is now introduced 
into the schools. Those who visit him will meet 
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with a true gentleman, who will be glad to ex- 
hibit the productions of his skill, and to impart 
his own facility to any who desire to acquire it. 

Mr. W. has removed his Academy to New York, 
where a beautiful gallery is thrown open for the 
free reception of visitors, und where an hour may 
be pleasantly passed. 





Found in Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE CHURCHYARD AT CAMBRIDGE. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


In the village churchyard she lies, 
Dust is in her beautiful eyes. 
No more she breathes, nor feels, nor stirs ; 
At her feet and at her head 
Lies a slave to attend the dead, 
But their dust is as white as hers. 


Was she a lady of high degree, 
So much in love with the vanity 
And foolish pomp of this world of ours ? 
Or was it Christian Charity, 
And lowliness and humility, 
The richest and rarest of all dowers ? 


Who shall tell us? No one speaks; 
No color shoots into those cheeks, 
Either of anger or of pride, 
At the rude question we have asked: 
Nor will the mystery be unmasked 
By those who are sleeping at her side. 


Hereafter ?— And do you think to look 
On the terrible pages of that book, 
To find her failings, faults and errors ? 
Ah, you will then have other cares 
In —_ own short-comings and despairs, 
your own secret sins and terrors ! 
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THE ASTOR LIBRARY. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE HOME JOURNAL. 


I have not forgotten my promise made early 
last summer, to send you an account of the Astor 
Library, when it should be a thing in esse and 
not one in futuro, Such a thing it has at last be- 
come, and I lose no time in fulfilling my pro- 
mise. Should my communication be accepted, 
please give it an early insertion in the Home 
Journal ; it will at this time be more interesting 
to the numerous readers of the Journal, as the 
Library is to be opened to the public in a few 
days. To render the account as complete as the 
limits of a newspaper article permit, I shall 
have occasion to introduce many facts already 
so generally known, as to appear superfluous, 
and this, for obvious reasons, is unavoidable. 

For the existence of this library, the commu- 
nity are indebted to the generosity of the late 
John Jacob Astor. It was a kind impulse of his 
own heart, which prompted him to do this noble 
act; he wished, as he said, by some permanent 
and valuable memorial, to testify his grateful 
feelings towards the city in which he had so long 
lived and prospered. When he consulted with 
his friends as the purpose to which his intended 
liberality should be supplied, and the founding of 
a public library was suggested, his decision was 
promptly taken in favor of it. Nor was it owing 
to any misgiving or wavering in opinion, that 
the accomplishment of the purpose was not ef- 
fected in his life-time, but to the natural reluc- 
tance of a man of his advanced age and feeble 
health to add a new burden to his cares. The 
sum bequeathed by him for this endowment, 
was four hundred thousand dollars, and it is an 
evidence both of his liberal spirit and of his 
discernment even in relation to things on which 
his mind had not been occupied, that after he 
had made the first appropriation of three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, he perceived it 
was not enough, and of his own accord, unin- 
fluenced by any one, added another fifty thousand. 
It was a very large sum to give to one public 
object, quite as large as any one then thought 
would be necessary; but the actual formation 
of the library leads to a different conclusion. It 
is now seen that a great deal more is required 
to provide such a library as daily experience 
proves is needed to aid in advancing the busi- 
ness, industry, learning, and research of this 
great community. A broad foundation has been 
laid, sufficient to support a noble superstructure. 

The will of the founder has now been carried 
into execution by the trustees of the library, and 
in exact conformity to the directions therein 
given. The site taken for the building is one of 
the two from which the choice was authorized, its 
dimensions and- cost are as prescribed, and the 
sum of one hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars, appropriated for the purchase of books at 
the outset, has been expended, with the excep- 
tion of about twenty thousand dollars, which 
has been reserved to make up the most urgent 
deficiencies. When the whole sum shall have 
been applied, it will place in the library a col- 
lection of at least one hundred thousand vol- 
umes, which is just about the number that will 
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completely fill the principal saloon. It is an- 
other evidence of Mr. Astor’s foresight, in secur- 
ing the permanent interest of the institution 
founded * him, that he so limited the first ex- 
penditures for establishing it, as to leave a per- 
manent fund for its support and increase, of 
nearly half the sum bequeathed. 
A little more than four years have now elaps- 
ed since the library edifice was begun, and it is 
not yet six months since it was completed. In 
this last interim, the books, now amounting to 
nearly eighty thousand volumes, have been classi- 
fied, catalogued, and systematically arranged 
upon the shelves, and in the same time a great 
deal of other labor incident to the preparation 
of a library has been done. This may seem a 
long time for accomplishing such a work to 
those who have been waiting to use the books, 
but it would be difficult to name a library of 
ual extant, that was ever put in order in less. 
The great mistake was in attempting to accom- 
plish it short of a full year. It gave rise to im- 
patience which nothing could satisfy, and de- 
manded a more incessant toil than any slave was 
ever condemned to by the hardest master. For 
this folly I alone am to be blamed, and my only 
excuse for it is, that practical experiment alone 
could determine how much time would be re- 
quisite. But, to return from the digression. 
The Astor Library is placed in a central and 
easily accessible situation. La Fayette Place, on 
the east side of which it is built, communicates 
with the two great thoroughfares of the city — 
Broadway and the Bowery—by Great Jones 
street at the south, Astor Place and Eighth street 
at the north, and by Fourth street near the centre. 
A more appropriate site could not be found in 
New York. The street has a refined, classic air, 
and is in a good degree exempt from the throng 
and noise and bustle of business streets. The 
contrast between it and Broadway is so striking 
in this respect, that it is difficult to —— 
that they are in such near proximity. The eye 
of the visitor in traversing it, will be attracted 
by @ long row of stately marble dwellings, with 
rich porticoes supported by elegant Corinthian 
columns, and if a stranger, he may perhaps fix 
upon these for the Astor Library. But a glance 
across the street, when about —— the centre 
of this fine range, will show him a very plain 
structure of brick, raised upon a lower _ of 
rustic ashler brown stone, somewhat more lofty 
than the neighboring buildings — this is the Astor 
Library. The style of architecture is the Byzan- 
tine; the front, which has too little mass or 
spread for effect, is rendered somewhat imposing 
by the deeply recessed arched doors and win- 
dows, the rich brown stone mouldings and mul- 
lions, and still more by the eg | projecting 
cornice, corbels, and entablature, all beautifully 
wrought in the same material. In this city we 
have of late been made so familiar with the im- 
mense, that a building as limited in extent as 
the Astor Library dwindles into insignificance ; 
its fine proportions, architectural correctness, and 
adaptation to its purpose, will be appreciated by 
none but an artistic eye. Such an eye will see 
that the architect has made the most of his pre- 





scribed front elevation; and it should be borne 
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in mind that the building, in all its extent, was 
marked out by the will of the founder, and wisely, 
too, for, instead of a library of precious books, 
we might now have nothing but an empty mar- 
ble palace. But it is time to pass the threshold. 
On opening the main entrance door, the eye falls 
at once npon a beautiful flight of thirty-six broad 
marble steps, leading, between straight walls of 
solid mason-work, to the second floor of the 
building, which is the main floor of the library 
proper. These stairs land the visitor at a point 
about the centre of the room, from which, at a 
single glance, he may survey the whole thing; 
the Astor Library in all its extent is before him, 
and if his expectations have been formed upon 
some of the exaggerated accounts which have 
been published, he will certainly be disappointed. 
But if he has no such preconceived ideas, and 
has waited until he could see and judge for him- 
self, he may be pleased and gratified. The room, 
which is a hundred feet in length by sixty-four 
in width and fifty in height, is sufficiently large 
and lofty to appear grand. A broad skylight, 
extending two-thirds its length, with a row of 
huge curved panes of glass on each side, and a 
double sash spreading nearly horizontally across 
the centre, pours in a flood of light from above, 
which, with that let in through the ten broad 
windows in front and eight in the rear, gives an 
uncommonly cheerful aspect to the apartment. 
It is really beautiful as it is, and will be much 
more so when the glare of its stucco ornaments, 
and of its gilded balustrades, become softened 
down by time. The internal arrangement is a 
very convenient one, and very economical of 
space. A series of seven alcoves or apartments, 
open in front and rear, fills up the space on each 
side, from the side walls to the columns which 
support the roof, leaving corridors two and a 
half feet in width along the walls, by which a 
communication is established between the differ- 
ent parts of the library. On this plan; the capac- 
ity of the room for books is more than doubled, 
that is, for every fifty-one wall shelves, there are 
seventy-two in the alcoves. On no other could 
it be made to contain one hundred thousand 
volumes, as it is now ascertained it will. Each 
alcove has a light gallery, eleven feet above the 
floor, to give easy access to the higher tiers of 
shelves ; and these galleries, extended in front of 
the wall shelves, form a continued corridor from 
end to end. The room within the columns 
which support the roof,is open from floor to 
skylight, but divided into two stories between 
these columns and the outer walls. In the second 
story there is a series of alcoves exactly corres- 
ponding to that on the first, with similar galleries 
above. The part of the library which is divided 
into alcoves, is separated from the open area in 
the centre by a light iron railing. This area is 
provided with reading tables, for those who wish 
to use the books, which are to be handed to them 
7 the assistant librarians. The only part of the 
library above the first floor which has not been 
described, are two small rooms in the north-east 
corner appropriated to the superintendent; these 
two rooms are not taken from the main building, 
but formed by carrying up a portion of the wal 
of the projection in the rear. 





It remains to speak of the most important 
part of the library—the books. Before doing 
this, I must correct a strange mistake which some 
have made, of comparing the Astor Library with 
the older first class libraries of Europe; and as 
we are fond of statistics, and given to estimate 
by figures, I will state the difference by a fact, in 
figures, which will dissipate such a delusion. 
The shelving in the Astor is about eleven thou- 
sand feet, or somewhat over two miles, and would 
reach, if placed in a continuous line, from the 
Park to Union Place; that of the British Mu- 
seum is more than fourteen miles, and would 
reach in a similar line from the Battery to Kings- 
bridge. Is it not absurd to suppose that a libra 
founded by the munifieence of a single individ 
and formed within four years, could begin to ap- 

roach, in any one respect, to a library which has 
fad the fostering patronage of the British gov- 
ernment for a century, and on which, in a single 
year, a larger sum has often been expended than 
the whole cost of the Astor Library to the present 
time, to say nothing of the two very large and 
very choice libraries, and the numerous smaller 
ones that have been engulfed in it. The library 
of the British Museum is rich in every thing 
which time and unlimited means and untiring 
pains can procure; rich in manuscripts, rich in 
palsotypes, rich in the science, history and liter- 
ature of every age and nation. The Astor 
Library has no manuscripts, and in printed books 
is rich only for one so recently and so rapidly 
formed. I cannot leave this part of the subject 
without adding, in justice to that noble institu- 
tion, that from my own personal observation, its 
administration is as perfect as is possible for that 
of a library to be. The most exact order pre- 
vails throughout, the books are kept in the best 
condition, and their places so readily found, that 
they are usually in the hands of readers in less 
than five minutes after they are called for; and 
the catalogue, about which there has been so 
much senseless clamor, is the best that can be 
had, and all that can be had, for a library of so 
many countless volumes, and of such rapid ex- 
tension. It is very legibly written ; it is placed 
where readers can refer to it as often as they 
choose ; and as the alphabetical order, by a very 
ingenious plan, is exactly kept up, it is as con- 
venient and easy to be used as a common 
dictionary. It requires no index and no vex- 
atious supplements. 

I stated above, that the number of volumes in 
the Astor Library is now nearly eighty thousand : 
it is proper to add, that some thousands of these 
are double and triple volumes, bound together, 
for the sake of economy; had these remained as 
they were bought, the whole number would be 
considerably greater than it is. To estimate the 
value of a library by the number of volumes it 
contains, is about as correct a mode as it would 
be to estimate it by the number of pounds they 
weigh. The truth of this assertion is easily made 
out. In this collection a dozen volumes might be 
taken, the average cost of which was two hun- 
dred ; another fifty, of an average of one hundred 
dollars per volume; and then an equal number 
be selected which did not cost half as many cents 
per volume. An average of things so totally un- 
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like in value, should never be thought of. Another 
fact will prove this position still more clearly. 
There are libraries in this country, and one, at 
least, in this city, which do not occupy as much 
shelving as one of the twenty-eight alcoves of 
the Astor Library, and yet were most costly, and 
it may be more valuable than the whole of this 
collection. It is a real degradation of books to 
value them by dollars and cents. Nothing re- 
lating to this library has so much mortified and 
disgusted me, as to hear men, and sensible men, 
too, boast how cheap the books had been bought, 
as if there was anything higher than a hucksfer’s 
merit in that. hen a man, who is entrusted 
with the expenditure of money for the benefit of 
the public, is conscious he has spared no pains to 
make it produce as much as possible, and ex- 
ecuted his trust with fidelity in all respects, he is 
not particularly pleased that it has acquired for 
him the reputation of a sharper. A much more 
rigid economy has been used in buying books for 
the library, than the buyer would have used had 
it been done for his own account —if he has any 
merit, that is the sum of it. 

The only satisfactory test of the worth of the 
collection which has been made for the Astor 
Library, would be to submit it in its several de- 
partments to the careful examination of gentle- 
men versed in that particular branch of science 
or learning upon which he should be asked to 
judge. The report of a committee so constitu- 
ted, would show both how fully each depart- 
ment had been supplied with the books essen- 
tial to it, and what deficiencies remained to be 
filled up. An examination of this kind would 
require considerable time, and the best substitute 
I can offer for it, is an account of the system of 
classification on which the library is arranged, 
and a specification of the number of volumes in 
each, here and there noting some of the most 
important. 

The system of classification is that of Brunet, 
whose great work on Bibliography, entitled, 
“Manuel du Librarie,” is better, more complete, 
and more generally known than any similar 
publication. His system is by no means unex- 
ceptionable; but some chart is indispensable in 
arranging a library, and this is the best that has 
been given to the public. 

The arrangement begins with Theology. In 
this department the Astor Library has three thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty-two volumes, inclu- 
ding the best editions of the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures, the Walton Polyglott, various edi- 
tions of the Vulgate, and numerous versions of 
the whole Bible, and of parts of it in the princi- 
pal languages of Europe and the East. The 
collection of the Fathers is full, but not absolute- 
ly complete, and contains most of the Benedic- 
tine editions, the Biblotheca Maxima of Des- 
pont, the Patres Apostolici of Cotelerius, and 
many others of this class, of less note. It is 
equally well provided with works on the Coun- 
cils, including Colet’s edition of Labbe, in twen- 
ty-nine volumes, the Concilia Maxima, in thirty- 
seven volumes folio, Beveridge’s Synodicon, Lo- 
renzana Concilianos provinciales, etc.— It is also 
respectable in scholastic, dogmatic, parenetic, and 
polemic theology, including the early and more 
recent English divines, in the best editions. 
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Jurisprudence forms the second department, 
which numbers three thousand one hundred and 
seven volumes. In this, the object has been to 
provide those works which are rarely found here, 
rather than to form a complete law library. The 
collection is good on the civil law, embracing 
various editions of the Corpus Juris, and com- 
mentaries upon it; it contains, also, all the codes 
of Scandinavia, and of other parts of Europe, 
during the middle ages, the systems of jurispru- 
dence as now practised in Italy, Portugal, Ger- 
many, Denmark, and Sweden, the Fueross siete 
Partidas and Recopilaciones of Spain, together 
with the digests and commentaries on the Mus- 
sulman, Hindoo, Gentoo, and Chinese laws. In 
French law the library is really rich, beginning 
with the Ordonances des Rois, and coming down 
to the very latest volume of the Journal du Pa- 
lais. The selection for the English common 
law was made by two of the most eminent jurists 
in the country; it is not large, but very choice. 
In this department the most prominent deficien- 
cy is in American law, and for that, a whole al- 
cove has been reserved, to be filled up as soon as 
practicable. 

The next department is that of Sciences and 
Arts, in which, of course, medical science is in- 
cluded ; and as it occupies an alcove adjoining 
jurisprudence, this is the proper place to intro- 
duce it. 

The number of volumes in the Medical De- 
partment of the library is only 1751. This, as a 
speciality, is so well provided for in the Hospital 
and other medical libraries of the city, it was 
thought less important to make a full collection 
of medical books here. It is also a speciality in 
which there are many books not suited to a gen- 
eral public library; medical advisers were ne- 
cessary to aid in making a proper selection, and 
though often invited, they woul not come to the 
consultation, possibly because the fee was not 
tendered. Still full justice will be done for the 
department, when it is known what should be 
done; medical gentlemen have only to say what 
books are wanting, to be sure of their being pro- 
vided. 

The Natural Sciences form another division of 
this department, and this is one of the richest 
and best furnished in the library. It is necessa- 
rily very costly, as naturalists will readily under- 
stand, when they know it contains such works as 
the “ Palmarum Genera et Species of Martius,” 
in a colored copy; “Plants Asiatic Rariores 
of Wallich’s, Rooburgh’s Plants of the Coast of 
Coromandel ;” a complete set of “ Gould’s Birds 
of Europe, Australia, Himelayas, Toucans, and 
Trogons ;” “ Illustrations Conchyliologiques par 
Chenu ;” “ Audubon’s birds of America ;” “ Sip- 
thorp’s Flora Greca ;” Lambert’s Genus Pinus,” 
and at least a hundred other volumes of the same 
character; the whole number of volumes embrac- 
ed in it is four thousand two hundred and forty- 
nine. 

The third division of Sciences and Arts is that 
of Chemistry and Physics, to which, from the 
intimate relation it bears to them, may be added 
that of the useful arts or, Polytechnics. The 
Transactions of Societies for the promotion of 





Science and Arts may also be assigned to it. 
These collections contain so many memoirs and 
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ae of prime importance to practical men, as 
well as to men of science, which are published in 
no other form, that it was deemed necessary to 
have them as complete as possible in the library. 
This desideratum is now nearly attained. e 
have the publications of the principal societies in 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Russia, Ita- 
ly, Spain and Portugal, and also of the United 
States, amounting altogether to more than two 
thousand volumes, principally quartos. It will 
be a leading object of the library to provide a 
complete “ Bibliothique Industrielle,” or collec- 
tion of books for the special benefit of practical 
industry. A convenient and commodious room 
will be prepared for it on the first floor of the 
building, in which every accommodation will be 
afforded to those who wish to consult it. It was 
not possible to make this arrangement in time 
for the opening of the library ; but it will soon be 
done. The books which appertain to it now, 
amount to nearly five thousand volumes. 

In the order of classification, the Metaphysical 
and Ethical Sciences precede the Natural; but 
it was found necessary, in the arrangement of the 
library, to make a deviation, and place the last- 
named first. The class now referred to includes 
general philosophical treatises, works on intel- 
lectual and moral philosophy, and the application 
of the latter to education, politics, and political 
economy. The books on these subjects now be- 
longing to the library amount to fifteen hundred 
volumes ; the addition of about an equal number 
would complete the department. 

Next in order are the Mathematical Sciences, 
of which the Astor Library has a first-rate collec- 
tion. It is rich not only in pure mathematics, 
but alsotin all the applied — in Astronomy, Me- 
chanics, Hydraulics, Engineering it is very full, 
and not deficient in military tactics. It has drawn 
largely upon the libraries of several celebrated 
mathematicians for books to form it, such as Hal- 
ley’s and Legendre’s, which were greatly enriched 
by Mr. S. Ward, after they were bought by him ; 
also, Jacobi’s and the two Heiligeustadts, of Ber- 
lin. To these have since been added the most 
important mathematical works more recently pub- 
lished in Europe and America. A very compe- 
tent judge, who is a resident in Berlin, considers 
the collection as more complete than that of the 
Royal Library there; and although this opinion 
may not be altogether correct, I have no doubt 
that it is entitled to be ranked with the first 
mathematical libraries abroad. The number of 
volumes contained in it, may be put down at five 
thousand. Besides full collections of all the pub- 
lished works of Euler and of Gauss, it has seve- 
ral unpublished manuscripts of these great math- 
ematicians ; all the mathematical journals ; all 
the works of Newton, Leibnitz, the Bernouillis, 
La Place, Delambre, La Croix, Legendre, La- 
grange, Jacobi, Abel, etc., the astronomical ob- 
servations generally, and a very large number of 
mathematical dissertations and papers, which are 
not easily found. 

Following upon this division is that of the Arts; 
and as I have already given an account of the 
books on polytechnics in connection with Chem- 
istry, those on the Fine Arts only remain to be 





described. No part of a library requires so much 
money as this, as it consists mostly of books of 
plates and engravings, which are generally large 
and expensive folios. Still, it is too important to 
be curtailed, and I think the collection im the As- 
tor Library will be found not to have been so 
treated. In the four branches of the Fine Arts 
proper, and including Archaeology, which can- 
not be separated from ancient art, there are in the 
collection about twenty-five hundred volumes, 
upon the first fifty of which two thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-five dollars were expended. 
This is a statement which some perhaps may be 
disposed to doubt ; to verify it, 1 name the fifty 
volumes, premising that they are all large folios, 
fully bound in red morocco, in the most finished 
style, except six, which are half-bound : A com- 
plete set of “ Piranesi’s Antiquities,” sg} se 
twenty-eight in twenty-one volumes; “ Mus 
Francais et Royale, proof-plates before the letter, 
six volumes; Raphael’s “ Loggie of the Vatican,” 
engraved by Volpato, and exquisitely colored by 
hand, in the exact style of the originals, three 
volumes; a complete set of the “ Grecian Anti- 
quities,” thirteen volumes; Gruner’s “ Fresco 
Decorations of Italy,” colored by hand in the 
same style as “ Raphael’s Loggie,” one volume, 
and “ Lepsius’s Denkmaler aus Zgypten,” six 
volumes. A large library of such books would 
drain ail California of its gold; for a million of 
dollars would only procure sixteen thousand vol- 
umes, and there are many libraries that have five 
hundred thousand. 

Our next general division is Literature or 
Belles Lettres, beginning with languages. In books 
on languages the library is strong —perhaps I 
might say very strong —its linguistic apparatus 
would do credit to a much older institution. It 
has grammars and dictionaries of one hundred 
and four different languages, and numerous vo- 
cabularies of the rude, unwritten ones. It has 
also Chrestomathies and other usual facilities for 
studying them. All the families and branches of 
the European languages, and a greater part of 
those of Asia and Africa, are represented in the 
collection. It contains the best works on the 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics, the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, and the other curious records of the ancient 
nations of the East, which recent discoveries have 
brought to light. It has also the best of the vo- 
cabularies of the different dialects of the Mexi- 
can and South American Indians, which were 
collected and published by the early Spanish 
missionary priests. Books of this last class have 
become excessively rare, and consequently dear. 
A perfect copy of Molina’s “ Arte de la Lengua 
Mexicana,” cannot be had for less than fifty dol- 
lars; and Rincon’s Grammar of the same lan- 
guage, a mean little duodecimo, bound, or rather 
done up in limp vellum, which few would accept 
as a gift, costs much more than its weight in gold. 
This sort of books makes large drafts upon the 
funds of a library, without adding much either to 
its volumes or its appearance ; but they must be 
had. In the Oriental collection there are two 
works, which must be so rare in this country, that 
it may be important to describe them; and these 
are, the “ Seven Seas: a Dictionary and Gram- 
mar of the Persian Language,” in seven volumes, 
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folio, by the late _ of Oude, which was printed 
in his palace ; and the “ Sabda Kalpa Druma of 
the Rajah Radhakant Deb,” a Sanscrit Diction- 
ary,in seven volumes, folio —the last two not yet 
received. Neither of these works was printed for 
sale ; several copies of the first were sent as pres- 
ents to the East India Company in London, one 
of which we have; and the second was intended 
only for presents to the native and English pundits. 
Our copy was one which was presented to the Rev. 
W. Morton, author of a Bengali and English 
Dictionary, at whose death it was sold. The 
whole linguistic collection numbers two thousand 
one hundred volumes. 

In the other divisions of literature, the classifi- 
cation is made first according to language, and 
then in each language the subdivisions are more 
or less minute in proportion as the works are nu- 
merous. The history of each literature is found 
with it; and, first, of Greek and Latin literature. 
This is neither a very strong nor a weak depart- 
ment of the library; it is just about as it ought 
to be, to stand neither above nor below its fair 
proportion. It contains a copy of one or more 
editions of all the authors of note in both lan- 
guages. When it has one edition only, the most 
approved has uniformly been selected. Of the 
authors of the highest rank, several editions, in 
all cases, have been provided. There are, for in- 
stance, more than a dozen different Homers. 
Among them the princeps of 1488 ; half as many 
of the Greek tragedians, of Pindar, of Demosthe- 
nes, of Herodotus, of Thucydides, and all of that 
class. So in Latin there are twelve Virgils. 
= as many Horaces, half as many Ovids, and 

iceros, and Livys, and Plinys: the whole num- 
ber of volumes, in both languages, with the appa- 
ratus criticus pertaining to them, is three thousand 
one hundred. In Spanish and Portuguese Lite- 
rature, the number me he is six hundred and 
seventy-three ; the Italian, though not fuller in 
proportion, has one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-one. In coming to the French, we find a 
still more copious literature; in this, the libra 
has three thousand one hundred and one vol- 
umes. German Literature is of a more recent 
growth than either of those previously named ; 
of the fourteen hundred volumes in this language 
of the class of belles lettres, certainly one thousand 
must be the productions of the present century, 
and not above one hundred anterior to the mid- 
dle of the last. Out of respect to the old Knick- 
erbockers of New York, we have brought together 
one hundred and fifty-six volumes in euphonious 
Dutch, including the immortal Cats, in various 
forms and sizes; Vondel, Feith, the publications 
of the Bataafsehe Matschappij, the Maatschap- 
pi der Nederlandsche Letterkunde te Leiden, the 

ollandsche Maatschappij van Fraije Kunsten 
en Wetenschapen, and of the Vereeniging ter 
Bevordering der Oude Nederlandsche Letter- 
kunde. 

The collection of Scandinavian Literature, 
distinct from the S and other historical 
works, amounts to eight hundred and nine vo- 
lumes. In the Hungarian, and in the Slavo- 
nic languages collectively, we have only forty- 


one. 
It may be feared, perhaps, that in this confu- 


and Universal History. 








THE ASTOR LIBRARY. 


sion of | , the mother tongue has been 
forgotten ; but that is not the case ; we have come 
at last to the pure well of English undefiled. In 
the collection of English Literature, very few of 
the works of much value will be found wanting, 
It is not as large as it might easily be made : but 
it has its fall proportion, and cannot rightly claim 
to be made absolutely complete at the expense 
of the others. It now numbers three thousand 
four hundred volumes, more than three hundred 
of which are exclusively Shaksperian literature 
It should be borne in mind that a large portion 
of every department in the library, except that 
of literature, consists of books in the English 
language ; so that it is fair to conclude that more 
than one-half of the whole could be read by those 
who know no other. To this it may be added, 
that in collecting books for a library which aims 
to be a good and a great one, the proper ques- 
tion is, what is the merit of a work, and not in 
what language it is written. 

The Historical Department is the last in the 
order of classification. This department is fuller 
—- than any other, with the exception of 

athematics, Languages and Bibliography. It 
constitutes a fourth part at least of the whole li- 
brary. With a few exceptions, it is arranged in 
the series of alcoves extending on the main floor, 
from the southeast to the southwest corner. 
Works on Chronology, Diplomatics, Numismat- 
ics, Heraldry, Inscriptions and Antiquities are 
regarded as introductions to the right under- 
standing of history, and are placed in the first 
alcove, with General Biographical Dictionaries 
Biography does not 
form a class by itself; but is placed either with 
the civil or literary history to which it belongs. 
Geography, for the more convenient usewf Maps 
and Charts is placed on the second floor; and 
Voyages and Travels, as most intimately con- 
nected with the discovery and history of Amer- 
ica, are placed in immediate proximity to it, in- 
stead of preceding the historical collection, as 
they usually do. 

Ecclesiastical History is appended to Theo- - 
logy. This account has already been extended 
too far to allow the details to be continued. It 
can only be stated generally, that the historical 
divisions are in the usual way, and that when it 
was necessary to bring the history of more than 
one country into the same alcove, regard was 
had to the connection which had existed be- 
tween them in the past. Thus, Spanish, Portu- 
guese and Italian History are together; French 
occupies a whole alcove; German, Dutch and 
Belgian are together in an alcove, and with them 
Scandinavian and Russian; English, Scotch and 
Irish History fills another alcove. Asiatic and 
African History, for want of room below, is 
placed on the second floor, in an alcove with Ori- 
ental Literature, the latter, including the Chinese, 
numbers seven hundred volumes. 

To the American Historical Department a 
larger space in the li has been assigned than 
to any other, because it is intended to make this 
the most complete. The collection already form- 
ed contains most of the early Spanish writers; 
the early voyages, the accounts of the first colo- 
nists, the various histories of the war of Inde- 














TWO PREACHERS. 


pendence, and the older books generally. In the 
more modern ones there are many deficiencies to 
be supplied. Notin American History only, but 
also in American Literature, it is hoped that the 
library will sooner or later, be made complete. 
It now numbers three thousand four hundred 
and seven volumes, making in all the divisions 
of history twenty thousand three hundred and 
fifty volumes. 

At the end of his system of classification, Bru- 
net has a sort of Appendix, which he calls Para- 
lipoménes Historiques, where he places Biblio- 
graphy and Literary History. It would certainly 
be quite as philosophical an arrangement to re- 
gard books of this class as introductions, for 
they are indispensable to the knowledge of all 
others. For this reason, and for the conve- 
nience of those who have charge of the library, 
they have this place assigned to them in our 
arrangement. The collection is very full in both 
of these classes, particularly in the former, in 
which scarcely one important work is wanting. 
The number of volumes contained in them is 
four thousand six hundred, which is exclusive 
of the special Literary History of the different 
countries. 

In the classification of the Astor Library 
there are various minor subdivisions which could 
not be specified: and there is a large number of 
miscellaneous and polygraphie writers, and of 
duplicates which have not been included in the 
foregoing computations. These altogether amount 
to five thousand volumes. 

The library possesses a complete collection of 
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English Parliamentary Journals, Debates and 
Reports. These amount to more than two thou- 
sand volumes, chiefly folios; the long room on 
the left of the main entrance door has been 
taken for them, and for other like European 
documents ; added to those just named, the num- 
is now two thousand eight hundred and eighty 
volumes. The corresponding room on the right 
will be appropriated to American public docu- 
ments of the United States, and of the indivi- 
dual States. This use of them will in no wise 
interfere with their being used as reading rooms, 
should they be needed for that purpose. The 
present arrangement for reading is at the tables 
in the main library room. 

As the public may be curious to know what is 
done about catalogues of the library, I add, that 
an alphabetical one is now completed, with eve- 
ry title on a separate slip, so that it can be inde- 
finitely enlarged, without the necessity of being 
rewritten. A copy of this will be prepared for 
the use of readers with all possible despatch ; 
probably it will be printed, and then follow- 
ed by classified catalogues of the several de- 
partments. 

I have endeavored to make the preceding state- 
ment as accurate as possible, and as full as could 
be allowed in a weekly journal. On the ninth 
of January the lib will be opened, and then 
any one may see for himself how much of truth 
there is init. I wish to have it received as my 
individual communication, made on my own re- 
sponsibility; and, therefore, put my name to it. 

Jos. G. Cocswe Lt. 





From the New York Daily Times. 
TWO PREACHERS. 


Who loves all excellence of kind, 
May group, but not compare, the two, 
Since they are diverse types of mind, 
And each to self and culture true. 


The first one’s thoughts, in rapid sweep, 
A broad and crystal theme define, 
Distinct and spacious as the deep, 
Edged with the long horizon’s line. 
No narrow creek, no stagnant pond, 
Nor close shut bay contracts the view, 
But, a onward and beyond, 
A sure helm guides you o’er the blue— 
A stout ship bears you and its freight 
Of learning, gathered from all time, 
Of gold as fine as large in weight, 
And precious fruits from every clime. 
And ever spreads the billowy space, 
Moved by a fresh and steady breeze, 
And, here and there along its face, 
The sparkling water swells to seas 
That break and foam in fancy’s light, 
Until, at last, you reach the land — 
A firm conclusion of your flight. 
Sea-ward you gaze, as there you stand, 
And list the final, fall appeal, 
And hear the shells and pebbles drift 
In rolling undertone, and feel 
The rising wind, that loves to lift 
The long, high surges, rushing in 
With swifter force and louder din. 
Thus, to the end, more clearly roars, 





More brightly breaks and grandly pours, 
The voice and thought of copious Storrs. 


Would you attend the other’s speech, 
No full-sailed vessel speeds your mind 
O’er flowing seas to looked-for beach— 
You mount the chariot of the wind, 
And, as you skim a world of things, 
And gaze with eagle vision down, 
The sudden-shifting current brings 
Your soaring sail right o’er the town, 
Floats you above the beggar’s den, 
The rich man’s home, the busy strect,— 
Blows from the mantled forms of men 
The fair disguise that hides deceit, 
Reveals their characters, and plays 
Fearlessly with their stately pride,— 
Then whirls you where the forest sways, 
And harvests wave in valleys wide, 
Or lifts you to a mountain’s height, 
And driving down its mass of cloud, 
Courses the plains with flashing light, 
And peals of thunder, long and loud; 
Prostrates the castled Wrong, and cleaves 
The walls of Doubt and Bigotry, 
Or, dashing ocean-ward, it heaves 
With thought profound the deepest sea. 
Yet hath its fiercest inspiration 
A soothing breath for sad despair, 
And always, with the agitation, 
Brings purified, reviving air. 
A sweeping, free and fiery preacher, 
A keenly lightening, kindling teacher, 
Is livid, swift, and hearty Bezcuer. 
W. 
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From the Christian Observer. 
SOLITARINESS OF HEART. 


I am disposed to think that those expressions 
in which Christian men especially are described 
as “strangers on the earth,” are not taken in the 
breadth of meaning which properly belongs to 
them. In a certain sense, indeed, all admit the 
justice of the description. And the acknowledg- 
ment is, in fact, forced upon all of us. What are 
we all but “strangers” upon the earth? Not 

oprietors surely : for, who built our homes; who 

eeps them ; and who peoples them, but the great 
Lord of all? We are occupants rather, for an 
uncertain season—a brief one at the longest: 
dwellers by sufferance where we are — permitted, 
like ten thousand more, to pitch our tent in some 
spot which chances to be untenanted, but, before 
we are well rested, sure to be summoned away 
for a fresh stage in our journey. If a man hasa 
right to claim lordship anywhere, he ought to 
know how to keep away spoilers and intruders, 
and to bid defiance to all accident and change. 
But, in another sense, the thought that,we are 
“strangers” here, is often thrust upon us. It is hard 
to make friends, and keep them through half our 
time. A man may be at once strong enough, and 
godless enough, to reckon on life almost as his 
own; and yet, with the bulk of those he meets 
with, he lives almost like a foreigner. They have 
no share in his feelings, and speak not his lan- 
guage. There are indeed a few, of kindred tastes 
and pursuits, gathered out of the throng, to whom 
he may be able to unbosom himself without re- 
serve, and from whose lips he may catch the 
sweet music of thoughts and memories and as- 
pirations, which are as the echo of his own. But 
as to the mass, though he be known to many, 
according to the world’s poor notion of acquain- 
tanceship, he has still the stranger’s mark upon 
him ; and he often labors under a sense of lone- 
liness, from which he most imperfectly escapes 
only by plunging into the crowd of those whom 
the world calls friends, simply because they re- 
sort to the same places and talk about the same 
things. 

I will not, however, take the case of mere 
thoughtless or godless men, but will speak of 
those who understand better what life is worth, 
and what hearts are worth, than the mere triflers 
in society. Thoughtful persons of warm and 
strong affections, in one stage or another of their 
pilgrimage, are sometimes startled to find how 

ittle hold they have upon the world, which is 
moving and shifting around them: the old fa- 
miliar circle is broken up; the old faces, that 
used to throng around our board in the bright 
morning of life, have passed away ; the friends 
who vowed eternal constancy in youth are now 
bound by new ties, engrossed by cares and busi- 
ness, or rooted far away in some soil where we 
cannot follow them. And unless new friends are 
supplied, we may, after forty or fifty years have 
gone by, look around and find that the crowded 
city affords us little more opportunities for 
fellowship, for real fellowship, for seeking coun- 
sel from wise heads and sympathy from loving 
hearts, than if we lived in adesert. Suchaman 
may well feel himself a stranger in the world, 
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and a feeling of solitariness may well follow him 
wherever he goes. He lives on because he must. 
He wears, perhaps, a smooth brow, and duly ex- 
changes courtesies with his neighbors. But his 
heart yearns through many a lonely hour, for 
those warm greetings that do not come, and the 
missing companions whom he will see no more, 

But there are other things, beside actual losses 
and separations, which bring a sense of loneliness 
over the mind. Let aman stand out from the 
crowd, as one who thinks for himself, and looks 
with keener observation on things around him, 
than the busy triflers who skim the mere surface 
of society and gather amusement for the mo- 
ment,—let him be one who does not take his 
opinions ready made from the set he lives with 
or the party he belongs to, but feels that, before 
he can adopt the current opinion, there is much 
chaff to be winnowed from the wheat, and 
many weeds to be plucked up and cast away;— 
such a man must often feel himself a stranger in 
the world. The popular persons in every circle 
are almost sure to be the credulous and yielding; 
men easily adopting the mistakes and prejudices 
which are most in fashion; whilst independence 
of thought and action is to be purchased at the 
cost of sneers which no reasoning can answer, 
and suspicions which it is difficult to endure. 
The world, in fact, is too commonly the home of 
the narrow-minded and the narrow-hearted : 
whilst those who overleap the boundaries of 
popular opinion, who range far and wide in 
search of Truth, who adopt, perhaps from the 
volume of Inspiration, what are accounted 
strange notions about religion and its obligations, 
are regarded as we should regard travellers who 
have come from a far country, and have brought 
with them a strange language and an outlandish 
dress. Very often, therefore, as a man increases 
in wisdom he loses in popularity ; and a barrier 
grows up between himself and society which 
makes intimacy impossible, though a cold ac- 
quaintanceship may survive. 

There are, I think, particular seasons of life 
when this sense of loneliness presses with pecu- 
liar weight upon.a tender and sensitive spirit, 
and when those who have not the consolations 
of religion are poor and desolate indeed. Such, 
for example, are times of bereavement. There is, 
perhaps, one known, proved, and trusted friend 
—one who, pees has been the depositary of 
our joys and griefs, our chosen counsellor, our 
faithful, considerate, unwearied associate through 
long years of trial and difficulty, and in compar- 
ison With whom other friends were as nothing. 
But the parting hour has come. He is removed 
to a distance; or nearer and dearer claims grow 
up; or death cuts down the stronger. Then, a 
man, especially if he has not the love of* God in 
his soul, becomes a “ stranger” indeed. He may 
talk to others, but it seems to him vain and 
profitless talk. A hundred thoughts die away 
unrevealed. He cannot bring himself to tell to 
doubtful friends what might be received with a 
stare ora smile. And, till he finds another con- 
genial heart, he lives on, amidst the cold greet- 
ings and courtesies of life, a mere solitary, even 
in the midst of a densely peopled world. 

There is another season, in which a sense of 
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“strangeness” is brought home very keenly to 
young minds. Some new position is tal, or 
some new responsibility is incurred, by one who 
has been hitherto under guidance and control. 
The scene is shifted, and life appears before him 
in quite another character. He must now feel, 
think, act for himself. The voice is silent which 
used to be everything to him.— How many are 
the tender spirits that are almost crushed at 
times like these! How does such a person long 
for the home circle, instead of the new world of 
strange faces that present itself! Life is almost 
too busy a scene for making new friends. How 
heart-breaking the feeling which, in such a case, 
will often press upon the mind! “I might die 
here,” he says, “and my funeral day hardly bring 
a tear upon any cheek, or be remembered beyond 
the morrow.” — Surely among life’s bitterest sor- 
rows, while it lasts, is this feeling of desolation, 
when the rough world is fairly encountered for 
the first time, and the new comer has to win his 
own place and to shape his own fortune, with on- 
ly his own patience and discretion for his guides. 

I may mention another season, in which many 
thoughtful minds especially feel the need of sym- 
pathy and companionship, —I mean, a time of 
controversy, when the minds of men are unsettled 
and agitated by new opinions, when eager and 
inquiring spirits find it difficult to rest on the old 
foundations, or to walk in the old paths. —Is it 
possible to deny that we ourselves are fallen into 
one of these periods? The present age is com- 
pletely unlike those which preceded it. Men 
are no longer as they used to be; satisfied with 
falling into the ranks, and ranging themselves 
under some party leader; contented to see with 
their eyes, and hear with their ears; and allow- 
ing themselves to entertain no questions upon 
points not included in the received formularies 
of Faith. There is a bolder and more restless 
spirit abroad. Questions are canvassed and ar- 
gued on which the minds of well-educated and 
intelligent men, unwarped by prejudice, were 
supposed to be settled three centuries since. Dis- 
cussions about the Rule of Faith about the 
claims of that vague and undefined body, the 
Church,— about the freedom of the individual 
conscience,— about the pretensions, as tested by 
reason and Scripture and antiquity, of the arro- 
gant Priest who tells us that Rome is to rule 
Christendom, though He who made us has taught 
us to call no man master,— discussions on these 
points, and many others, are no longer the talk 
of the Schools, but common talk; and young 
and ardent minds are caught by novelties or per- 
plexed by subtleties, while many nobler spirits, 
thoughtful, earnest searchers after truth, sigh in 
secret for the rest which they cannot find. 

If the thoughts of such persons were transla- 
ted into words, I believe they would be expressed 
by such language as that of David —a man who 
inspite of his throne and his high intellectual 
attainments, must often have labored under these 
feelings; “I am a stranger on the earth :”—I 
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roam abroad, and find no settled home, no cer- 
tain track, no guiding clue ; — I should rejoice to 
unite myself to one company, if only I could be 
sure that God was with them. I would follow 
the law of my conscience, and do what it bids me, 
if I were sure of the soundness of my first prin- 
ciples. But wiser and better men than myself 
are opposed upon these; and where shall I 
choose, and on whom shall I fix as a guide? I 
am a wanderer and a truant; I travel on with- 
out an aim or purpose, till I know where I am, 
and feel that the spirit of the Lord is with me. 

Now where shall the tossed and anxious spirits 
which I have endeavored to describe, find rest? 
Who shall pour balm into these wounded hearts ¢ 
When bereavement has cast a shade over them ; 
when the poor solitary is burdened by the loss of 
old friends and the pressure of new duties, who 
shall say authoritatively to these wanderers and 
doubts, “ This the way, walk ye in it.” Perhaps 
the best answer to these qeustions is supplied by 
the words which David couples with the excla- 
mation to which I have referred, “ Hide not Thy 
commandments from me.” Such words, in the 
mouth of a devout, earnest, truth-seeking man, 
must mean, “Teach me all that Thou hast to 
teach. Reveal to me Zhy hidden counsels. Fill 
me, O Thou Giver of grace, and wisdom and 
goodness, with the knowledge of Thy will in 
all wisdom and spiritual understanding.” I 
know it is a trite thing to say, “If you are in 
doubt, go to the fountain-head of truth; listen to 
the word of God; pray for the Holy Spirit to 
clear away doubts and mists and prejudices, and 
passions which blind the eye and the heart;” 
and yét, Iconfidently believe that this, in all 
times and under all perplexities, is the counsel 
to which we must adhere, and which the teachers 
of the great multitude must urge, even to weari- 
ness, if need be, upon willing or unwilling hear- 
rers.— Personal religion is, under God, our true 
safeguard in days of error — our cordial in the 
season of loneliness—our substitute and compen- 
sation for wise friends and loving companions, 
if we cannot find them where we are. How un- 
speakable the blessedness of lifting our eyes to the 
fountain of light; of holding spiritual commu- 
nion with the Father of spirits; of passing the 
crowd who throng the door of the temple, and 
entering the inner sanctuary where God teaches 
and sanctifies His own children. It is some- 
thing positive that we need in times of perplexi- 
ty —something full and fresh as the streams 
from the fountain of life, for our hours of loneli- 
ness and desertion. And it is not enough to 
seek the temple, the sacraments, the ministers of 
the Lord only. The true wisdom and the essen- 
tial duty are, to seck Himself. 

Happy shall I be if thoughts not unprofitable 
to ma | may find their way to other hearts; 
and lead them to feel that the faithful Christian, 
far from being really solitary, has already “ come” 
to the assembly and church of the first-born, and 
“to Jesus, the Mediator of the new covenant.” 





A Butiy.— Bullies go through society with 
the impunity that a sweep or a brimming dung- 
cart passes along the streets. 
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Hayrpon.— Haydon was one of those men 
who always talked as if there was a fiery chariot 
waiting to take him up at the next cab-stand. 
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From Household Words. 
BY DAWK TO DELHL 


Business summoned me recently from the 
modern to the ancient capital of India. From 
Calcutta to Delhi runs the Grand Trunk Road, 
nine hundred miles long; one of the few good, 
though late, results of the East India Company’s 
rule. This journey I was to get over by Dawk 
travelling, and my purpose now is to explain 
what manner of travelling that is. 

Dawk travelling is no more like railway trav- 
elling, than a donkey race is like the Newmarket 
St. Leger. It is more suggestive of the progress 
of Indian railways. They have a line at Bom- 
bay something longer than its own name when 
it is printed in large capitals; Bengal can show 
a very few miles of embankment that have for 
the last two or three years been nearly finished, 
and some cuttings which sanguine people say will 
be available in about a year; Madras talks lan- 
guidly about railways, and the North-West Pro- 
vinces have gotas far asthinking of them. In- 
dia has not yet even come up to the advancement 
of our old pair-horse or four-horse coach. Of 
Indian roads in their customary badness I say 
nothing; of the Grand Trunk Road between 
Calcutta and Delhi, and of the improved system 
of travelling thereupon — the best kind of trav- 
elling to which India has attained, and that but 
very recently—I shall say much, if I may be 
allowed to say it in my own leisurely way. I 
am an old Indian; and we old Indians like to 
do things quietly — we are not to be hurried. 


A contract was first entered into between my- 
self, on the one hand, and the North-Western 
Dawk Company, on the other ; whereby, for the 
sum of one hundred and thirty-eight rupees 
(equivalent to thirteen pounds sixteen shillings), 
the said Company agreed to convey me from 


Calcutta to Delhi. In consequence of this con- 
tract, a Dawk was driven to my door one even- 
ing, that it might be packed by me and my 
household overnight, ready for starting early in 
the morning. A Dawk may be described roughl 

as a large palanquin running on four hig 

wheels, and drawn by a single horse. It is strong 
but not elegant ; and is not decorated in accord- 
ance with the highest principles of art; being 
painted light green above and black below. To 
appear publicly in such a vehicle in England, 
would occasion the conviction that the occupant 
had gone into the travelling show line, and was 
on his way to the next country fair. The wheels 
of the Dawk are stout, for they have heavy work 
to do, and the body is hung high between them ; 
for the Dawk has streams to ford. Round the 
roof a railing runs, for the more secure accom- 
modation of such heavy luggage as can be 
packed outside. The carriage has a sliding door 
on each side, and windows like port-holes. The 
roomy interior is lined with a strong woollen 
stuff of green and black; it is of considerable 
length, and there is a space in it for a great many 
odds and ends. There is a handy little shelf in 
front, there are two ample pockets, there are 
straps by which a hat or two may be slung, and 
there is a strong net suspended from the roof by 
its four corners. Level with the door-sill is a 
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flooring of reasonably elastic cushion, covered to 
match the lining of the carriage; this extends 
over the whole length and breadth of the Dawk. 
The cushion is in four parts, one serving as lid 
to a well in which the traveller may put some of 
his luggage, or, if he should wish to sit, may put 
his legs. In short, the Dawk is a snug little 
house upon wheels. 

In family council, we agreed that, as my lug- 
gage was not very heavy, it might all be packed 
next morning, and next morning magy hands 
and sundry little fingers were at work about the 
vehicle ; which swallowed up my luggage as 
though it were but a mouthful, much as it had 
seemed to be when we were putting it together. 
We made but a solemn business of our good- 
by and when the horse —which like the vehi- 
cle, was rather strong than elegant — was quite 
ready to drag me from the sight of household 
faces, I ascended to my lair upon the cushions, 
over which some kind packer had thrown a royat 
or colored quilt, and which was further furnished 
with a set of carefully adjusted pillows. More 
last words and the horse had started; but there 
was a brief stoppage — a little mouth that never 
kept a secret, rose above a port-hole, to announce 
to me the name of the maker of a mysterious and 
magnificent crotchet nightcap, that was spread 
out in all its glory on the shelf. It was too splen- 
did to be worn — as somebody perhaps thought, 
when he stole it near the journey's end. 

Really off; out of sight of the old house, and 
traversing familiar streets. Down the broad 
busy thoroughfare that traverses the native town, 
over the iron bridge, out of Calcutta, and upon 
the Barrackpore road, with its fifteen miles of 
noble avenue. The first milestone ;— and the 
calculation was exceedingly comforting that I 
had got over a thousandth part of my journey; 
at the second milestone I had finished a five-hun- 
dredth, and that sounded like progress; almost 
like having got half-way. At the fifth milestone 
we had turned the thousandth into a two hun- 
dredth part of the whole distance. My courage 
rose. Here was quick progress — we should soon 
be at the journey’s end. 

It was needful that my courage should rise ra- 
pidly, for I had work to do that called for all my 
energies. Calcutta streets I had heard muc 
abused, and of the Barrackpore Road there were 
incessant laudations in the town. Now, I began 
to prefer a bad street to a good road. All had 
gone smoothly with me in the city; but, upon 
the road, affairs with the Dawk assumed a trou- 
bled aspect. Bottles began to clash together, a 
violent assault was made upon the tea-things by 
a heavy canister of biscuits, and I felt in my do- 
main like an Emperor within whose realms a 
revolution had sprung up. There was need that 
I should devote my whole mind, and my whole 
physical force to its suppression. I re-adjusted, 
re-arranged, marshalled, imprisoned, and bound 
the elements of all the strife, and restored order 
by giving a new constitution to the rebels, care- 
fully removing any articles that were a cause of 
strife, and substituting others. The refractory 
biscuit could be subjugated only by keeping it 
firm under foot, and I found it requisite to lay a 





heavy hand upon other causes of contention; 
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until, by the course of time and the decrease of 
disturbing cause, as the road proved better than 
its early promise, there was an end put to the 
jarring and confusion. The first horse complet- 
ed his stage of six miles and a fraction very con- 
scientiously ; but then he was the show-horse of 
the hundred and fifty I was yet destined to be 
drawn by. He was the horse upon whom the 
Dawk Company relied for the maintenance of 
its respectability before the eyes of the Calcutta 
ublic. Horse number two was a very different 
ooking quadruped. He made considerable diffi- 
culty about starting, but once off, he went well. 
I recorded him in my note book as slow and 
sure; but his pace was six miles an hour, and 
before my journey was at an end, I learnt to put 
down the same rate of*travel as in the highest 
degree rapid and satisfactory. 
owe trotted along the Barrackpore Road 
against a pretty steady stream of men, cattle, 
and carriages setting in towards Caleuttd. We 
also passed a few stragglers outward-bound ; — 
some making for the cantonments, others with 
forage elephants so laden with leafy boughs that 
they looked like sublime Jacks in the Green. A 
third horse brought us to the bank of the 
we ae Nog was crossed upon a clumsy ferry- 
boat. hat was a work of time. The first 
four or five rivers which intersect the path of 
the Grand Trunk Road have not yet been 
bridged. 

My journey was made at the beginning of the 
— season, and my clothes were on the roof 
of the Dawk, duly protected in a couple of pi- 
tarrahs. A pitarrah is a deep, square, tin box, 
commonly painted green, with a pyramidal lid, 
from which rain runs off instantly; and stand- 
ing like a haystack on a wooden frame, with 
wooden legs. No conscientious artist will make 
a pitarrah of any other than the shape and pat- 
tern sanctioned by long custom. The tin box is 
jacketed in yellow wax cloth. Changes of 
clothes, to suit all changes of weather, I had 
ready within the Dawk, with a variety of hats 
and caps varying between a Fez night-cap or a 
wide-awake, and the best beaver which was to be 
worn on state occasions when I got to Delhi. 
There were also Delhi boots, old road shoes, and 
Dawk slippers. There were, within my domin- 
ions, beaks, pens, ink, sketch books, a note book, 
sardines, biscuits, brandy, ginger-bread, nuts, tea, 
sugar, water bottles, lozenges, lucifers, pistols (pre- 
sented by a nervous friend), a telescope, a lamp, a 
knife, a hammer, a riding-whip, and a bag of 
coin forming a help yet more likely to make the 
mare to go. 

Over the Hooghly, and for several stages on. 
We crossed the creek of the Mugra by means of 
arickety wooden bridge, a disgrace to the Gov- 
ernment. My attention was pereneey called 
to it by the fact that I paid there a toll of one 
rupee, the only toll upon the line. 

had expected rain according to the season, 
though the day was glorious ; and having spent 
some time in the fortification of my ark, looked 
forward as anxiously to the first downpour, as a 
young mariner who es read up his law of storms 
ooks for a trial of his skill in predicting from 
the barometer the first hurricane. The storm 
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came just as I had put the finishing touch to my 
preparations. Thecarriage was too much warp- 
ed by the fierce sun to be entirely water-tight ; 
but I pressed down the front windew with my 
feet, holding the side ports with my hands, and 
by such exertions weathered the storm nobly.” 

We travelled night and day; the cushioned 
floor of the Dawk formed a very good bed, and 
I could sleep well, subject of course to the in- 
terruption incident to a periodical clamor caused 
by the starting of a horse. The horses were 
throughout the line bad, and the contractors, I 
suspect, too often dishonest. There were fre- 
quent difficulties raised over the getting of a 
horse at all; in a stable that contained three, 
two might be sick, and one weary from over- 
work. There was no rest for the weary; he 
must in that case walk his stage. The best 
horses were in bad condition. To persuade an 
animal to start was often the work of five or six 
men aiding the whip of the driver on the box, 
some beating the poor beast, one pulling at his 
head, one perhaps at his leg, another pushing at 
a wheel, and all pouring out benediction, and 
malediction, persuasion, entreaty and command 
with vast volubility. He was their child, their 
son, their brother, their good uncle, their esteem- 
ed brother-in-law. He was a gentleman : he was 
a pig, a prince: he was a something unutterably 
bad, and so were all his ancestors for several 
generations, and relations ever so many degrees 
removed. Would his highness be pleased to 
budge? When he did move, it was sometimes 
to run away. On such occasions we could com- 
plete a stage at the rate of ten miles an hour. 
Some times he walked his distance, but he rarely 
stopped, unless he thoroughly broke down upon 
the road. Bad as the horses are, they are per- 
haps as good as can be furnished for the money; 
better cattle would be very costly on so long a 
line, and perhaps good horses would be used u 

uite as soon as the sorry animals now furnished. 
is it is, we are justified in regarding this kind of 
travel on the Grand Trunk Road as wonderful for 
India ; the rate being a trifle over a hundred miles 
a day (of twenty-four hours), and the cost not 
great; about three-pence half-penny a mile. There 
are also good rest houses, or Dawk Bungalows, 
provided at not infrequent intervals. 

At midnight, after my first day of journey- 
ing, I was pacing under the moon before an in- 
hospitable door at Burdwan, waiting until some 
sleep-bewildered agent had regained — 
enough to read and to write entries in the bok- 
hara or waybill. He kept me at his door for an 
hour; and, afterwards, I always knew where 
there was an agent of the Transit Company by 
the detention to which I was subjected. These 
gentlemen were a kind of road bogies: I felt 
their malign influence, but never saw them. 

Again in the same night I awoke suddenly, 
and found all still and quiet. “Coachman,” I 
cried, “ what is the matter now? Why are we 
not moving?” Noanswer. Nocoachman. No 
sound even of the horse. I opened one side-door 
and looked out. I perceived only darkness, drizzle, 
and a wide gleam of water. I looked out on the 
other side: darkness, drizzle, and a wider gleam 
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of water. Coachman and syce (groom) gone; 
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horse gone ; traveller left to wake up in the mid- 
dle of aflood,swamp, lake, river, I knew not what. 
After a time, however, I heard voices and the 
splash of an approaching horse. Coachman and 
syce had been far away to get him from a distant 
stable, and perhaps to have a nap and pipe at 
the same time. 

Again in that night I awoke. We seemed to 
be grinding our way slowly through sand and 
shingle, in the bed of a shallow river, under a 
dark tunnel that hung close over our heads. 
There was much noise and shouting. When I 
was thoroughly aroused by it, I found that we 
were working, with the aid of coolies, over a 
piece of newly repaired road. The sand and 
shingle I found to be kunkur, or the concrete 
used for metalling. The tunnel was the dark- 
ness of the night under a leaden sky. At sun- 
rise we were still working along, by the aid of 
coolies, at the rate of a mile and a half an hour; 
over the newly repaired road. 

At the end of the first twenty-four hours I had 
advanced ninety miles upon my journey; and, 
happening then to arrive near a Dawk bunga- 
low, or, as it is called officially, a staging bunga- 
low, I considered that I had leisure to put in 
and refresh. These bungalows are built by Go- 
vernment for the accommodation, at fixed rates, 
of the higher grades of travellers. One of them 
generally contains two separate suites of apart- 
ments, a dining, sitting and bedroom, and a 
dressing and bath room;—the last being the 
most essential. The furniture is not more than 
a bed, a table, two or three chairs, and the ba- 
There is an establishment of 
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thing apparatus. 
servants, a khansuman or steward, a bearer, cook 
and sweeper. 

On driving up to the door of the building, I 
was met in due form by the steward ; who, with 
a respectful introductory salaam, desired to 
know what he should prepare for my refresh- 


ment. I had often heard jokes on the subject of 
Dawk bungalow refreshment, respecting, espe- 
cially, the assurances of the steward that he has 
anything and everything, and his final produc- 
tion of a tough hen eaten twenty minutes after 
her last cluck. Those jokes refer perhaps to a 
past time. The stewards of to-day profess only 
to have fowl, and are surprised if any other arti- 
cle is mentioned. The question “What shall I 
prepare?” means simply, “ How shall I prepare 
it? Shall the bird of the bungalow be roasted, 
boiled, grilled, stewed or curried?” I changed 
the mode of cooking at each resting place, and 
had no sameness to complain of. 

While Mrs. Partlet was in preparation, and a 
kettle of water getting its steam up for a cup of tea 
to succeed, I could secure to myself the morning 
comfort of a shave, a bath, and a complete change 
of clothes. I did not stop at that, or any, bun- 
galow ten minutes longer than was necessary for 
my reasonable comfort; and, having paid the 
stipulated rupee for a day’s hire for the apart- 
ment, and another for the refreshment and back- 
sheesh or gratuity, signed the bungalow book 
before noon, noting in the column for remarks, 
“ Everything satisfactory,” and went on. 

Our progress was much as before. The road 
all the way, except where its wounds were being 
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healed with a plaster of kunkur, was in a sound 
condition, the worst of it being the Barrackpore 
road, just outside Calcutta. We had an event 
with a horse that was brought to the door to ex- 
cite my pity, and I did pity it; but, as there was 
no other, it was harnessed ; and, being harnessed, 
ran away with us and came to the end of its 
stage in an incredibly short time. 

At about the hundred and third milestone I 
saw rising ground ahead. As I had resided for 
sixteen years on flats, it was the first undulating 
country I had seen during that time; and, per- 
haps partly for that reason, as we ascended the 
ridge of Khairasole, the scenery reminded me of 
moorland prospects in the north country at home. 
In descending the ridge on the other side, I was 
moved almost to tears by the English look of 
the Dermoodah valley, with a river winding into 
the remote distance, and the smoky chimnies of 
the cogl-mines that completed the resemblance 
to those unforgotten scenes familiar to my youth. 
Mountains presently began to loom on the hori- 
zon till they crowded on my sight. My heart 
bounded in their presence. 

I found that the beggars, which abound along 
the whole road, scorned some of the pice which 
would pass current in Calcutta; and that a tel- 
escope was good, not only to bring far objects 
near, but also to remove near objects to a dis- 
tance. If the crowd of beggars became trouble- 
some I levelled my telescope with a bang, and 
away they all scampered, apparently considering 
it to be some near relation to a loaded cannon. 

In the middle of a fine night we reached the 
river Barackur, and crossed it after much hal- 
looing, by the help of a ferry-boat and coolies. 
Then on, in a drizzly morning over a wild moor- 
land. Then through more cheerful country, while 
I hung over my map and gazed at the clear sky 
ahead for a first sight of the majestic and 
sacred mountain Parisnauth. We came upon it 
in a disappointing way ; but, after we had passed 
it for a long time, it remained the grandest fea- 
ture of the scene behind our backs, with clouds 
at its summit and fine gray crags projecting here 
and there out of the forest of green trees which 
reaches to its very top. At one station, soon 
after passing Parisnauth, there were two horses 
so obviously unfit for service, that the next stage 
was performed without a horse, by help of nine 
coolies. I should have said eight and a boy; 
but, among coolies, boys are the best men always. 
These rattled us on merrily through the twilight, 
achieving seven miles of hilly country in an 
hour and twenty-seven minutes. Threepence 
halfpenny per man, and man’s pay to the boy, 
sent them home shouting and singing with the 
fullest satisfaction. 

After three days of this life I had fallen into 
the travelling habit, and adopted my carriage as 
a home. On awaking early in the morning I 
threw open the doors and windows of my little 
room, and sat in the doorway with my feet upon 
the step, enjoying the fresh air. Then I took a 
light breakfast of biscuit and water, made my 
room tidy for the day: and, at about nine or ten 
o’clock, halted ata Dawk bungalow for more 
complete refreshment of the inner and the outer 





man, after the manner already detailed. Then 
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on I went again, amusing myself with small 
things ; recording the rate of progress in my note- 
book by help of my watch and the mile-stones, 
looking about me, jumping out to help on a weak 
or lazy horse, and doing anything but read. I 
had plenty of books with me, but could not fix 
my mind on their contents. When evening came, 
I sat in the doorway again, or stood on the step, 
till the night chill drove me into my lair; then I 
put on a flannel coat, supped upon biscuit and 
weak brandy and water, and went easily to sleep. 
When stoppages or other night disturbances 
aroused me, I looked at the time by help of a 
lucifer match, inquired of the coachman as to 
place, and resumed my slumbers. 

On the fourth day of the journey I again 
crossed the Barackur, on that occasion by a 
handsome stone bridge of nine arches. Towards 
evening we crossed a still larger bridge of, I think, 
sixteen grand arches crossing the Leclijan. 
These were indeed noble bits of road-making, 
though I should say that a detachment of three 
arches over a side stream had broken down not 
many days previous to our arrival at it. The 
event of the fourth day’s travel was the ride 
through the Dunwah Pass. At the previous 
stage a smart-looking Mussulman—the horse- 
contractor I suppose — civilly announced his in- 
tention of accompanying me to Dunwah, and 
found accommodation for himself behind. The 
road was much the same as usual, and there was 
no particular sign of mountain, until presently I 
found that we were going down hill by a winding 
road most rapidly. My Mussulman friend ran 
alongside, holding on by the front of the carriage. 
Down we went at an increasing rate, up a small 
slope and then down again, precipitous descent 
on either hand, and a thick rocky jungle at the 
bottom. The Mussulman looked back at me 
once or twice: and, seeing that I did not flinch, 
we shot down without any interruption, till we 
found our way into a picturesque ravine, from 
which a short ascent led to the open plain be- 
yond. We had, for some stages, been rising im- 
perceptibly to the edge of a mountain ridge upon 
a sort of table land, and had thus descended to 
the plains again, leaving a highly respectable 
range of hills, suddenly discovered, at our backs. 

At twilight we crossed the sandy bed of the 
Booregha, one of the river-arms that forms the 
island of Sherghatty, at which I proposed to rest. 
The coolies who helped us across, having com- 
pleted that business, requested to be paid off, as 
they had nothing to do with the other river. 
They were, however, so pee! gape with what I 
gave them, that they agreed by acclamation to 
run me across the island and over the stream on 
the other side, the Moorhur. In the town on the 
island I stopped at the bungalow, and sent home 
tidings through the post-office. When we had 
crossed the Moorhur I paid off the coolies again, 
and dismissed them with a salaam. “ No,” they 
cried, “ you will want us yet.” I was to have a 
new coachman at that stage of my journey —the 
fourth driver since I had left Calcutta—but 
coachman and horse were nowhere to be seen. 
The coachman’s horn was on the vehicle, and the 
coolies, finding it, began to perform bugle-calls, 
which really did fetch in the missing cavalry. 
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It proved a sorry horse ; and, being harnessed to 
the shafts, lay down and determined that it would 
not rise again. We did indeed find the help of 
the coolies useful. 

The great event of the road next day was a 
meeting with an English dog, upon its travels 
like myself, and evidently glad to look upon a 
face that was not black. He at once came up to 
me and offered me the nose of friendship, in re- 
turn for which I tickled his ears with familiar 
English words, and his palate with some biscuits. 
His companion, who looked like a Pariah, stood 
stolidly by, and I threw biscuit to him also, 
which he had not expected, and ate ravenously 
without any sign of thanks. Two or three miles 
farther on, after fording a shallow river, I met an 
old Calcutta friend on his way back to the me- 
tropolis, and exchanged with him some informa- 
tion useful on the road. Next morning we reached 
the river Soane, where there is not a bridge, and 
found it full frem bank to bank. While waiting 
for a ferry, I was accosted by something better 
than an English dog—a countryman there sta- 
tioned as surveyor of the roads. We were at 
once friends: I received his hospitality, and ac- 
knowledged my sense of it by a present of some 
of the books that [had not read. He was a great 
reader, but I left him print enough to last him 
for a month. 

We spent two hours in the crossing of the 
Soane. Had the water been low, we should have 
been three times as long, because we should have 
been dragged over by a team of bullocks, who 
would have sunk occasionally in the sands. I 
had time to sketch the romantic fortress of Rho- 
tasghur during the passage. Then on we went, 
passing the huge fantastic mausoleum of Shere 
Shah, and passing what I thought more interest- 
ing still, the bullock-wagons of a wealthy Hin- 
doo family on the way to the holy city of Benares. 
I admired the magnificent oxen, and the thick 
peopling of the wagons, the pretty children peep- 
ing at the foreigner through loopholes and from 
under screens. As for the fine old chief, their fa- 
ther, he did not appear to be well pleased at my 
manifest admiration of his little ones. Fatherly 
pride gave place to his dread of “ the evil eye.” 

By this time I had begun to observe a change in 
the costume and manners of the people, so great 
that I considered myself to be already virtually in 
the North-West Provinces. In place of the dirty 
whitey-brown rags of the low country, there were 
colored garments gracefully adjusted ; the women 
had no longer a subdued look, and were comely, 
although very black indeed. Reflection upon such 
matters, and upon any matter, was soon made 
impossible; for we arrived at a certain stretch of 
road that has been under repair since its first for- 
mation. It was at first too low, and suffered 
flooding; so it is now being raised bodily for 
many miles. Little of that road was fairly to be 
considered practicable ; and some parts of it, that 
were too stiff for the strongest travelling machine, 
obliged us to turn out into the fields, and to drive 
across country as best we could, all our efforts 
being furthered and made successtul by the con- 
stant help of coolies. 

This trouble surmounted, we rattled along over 
the handsome stone bridge spanning the Karum- 
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nassa. We were really, at last, in the North-West | 
Provinces. After a time, we reached the banks of 
the Ganges opposite Benares. There again we | 
had a weary oo my poling up, pulling up, and 
running down the stream, before we could get 
properly across; but a better opportunity of ex- 
amining carefully the fantastic architecture of the 
temples which crowned the city on its river-front, 
could not have been afforded in another way. At 
Benares I ended that day ; and began the next 
in charge of a kind friend, who showed me all 
the lions, and much wondered at the faculty for 
dropping suddenly asleep engendered by a course 
of Dawk travelling. 

On again, through the finest country I had yet 
seen, sloping in long undulations to the Ganges. 
Our pace, at one stage, now attained fourteen 
miles an hour. At midnight I was again cross- 
ing the Ganges to reach Allahabad ; whose fort 
rose, black and rugged, in the distance. The 
boatmen, as they rowed, set up a chant, in which 
I detected notice of a coming storm, and of the 
backsheesh they would all deserve for bringing 
me safely through it. The storm came suddenly 
upon us; we crossed safely, not without some 
risk ; and backsheesh followed. At Allahabad an 
agent kept us waiting in the rain ; I fretted my- 
self to sleep, and awoke next morning fourteen 
miles nearer my journey’s end. In the evening I 
reached Futtehpore, where there were friends 
ready to cheer the traveller with a boisterous wel- 
come. Greatly refreshed, both in flesh and spirit, 
and most lavishly provisioned, I set off again af- 
ter a day’s delay, and early the next morning at 
Cawnpore I, for the first time, saw an agent. He, 
being an old Calcutta acquaintance, gave me a 
cup of tea and ten minutes of cheerful talk. That 
helped me on again. The horses, too, had lat- 
terly improved, though there were still some who 
required the combined powers of cajolery and 
cudgelry to set them going. 

The next day troubled us with heavy rains and 
roads under repair. We frequently stuck fast in 
the moist kunkur, when the syce and coachman 
impressed all passers-by into the service neces- 
sary for our extrication. I was sorry to find that 
the poor people whom I paid for such services, 
generally seemed astonished at my liberality — 
or honesty ; I gave never more than what was 
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just. The traffic, all the way from Allahabad, had 
The road was, in some places, 
almost blocked up with trains of wagons, strings 
of camels, carriages, and cattle of all kinds. 

As the day ended, the roads improved; and I 
turned in, that evening, for the last time, at a 
stage-bungalow. I was only fifty miles from Del- 
hi. In the night, I was conscious of a sharp turn 
in the road, and of crossing a very long suspension 
bridge, which I endeavored drowsily to examine 
by the light of a lucifer-match. It was that of 
the Hindum. At five o’clock next morning I was 
a-foot, with my best hat on, and my carriage 
jolting by ~ side, upon the bridge of boats over 
the Jumna. We were making our triumphal en- 
try into Delhi. Not reckoning the stoppages at 
Benares and Futtehpore, we had traversed the 
nine hundred miles in about eight days and a 
half; excellent work for India and the rains. 
The rains however had, luckily for me, been less 
troublesome than usual. 

Although “the Company” have had possession 
of -British India for centuries, the Grand Trunk 
Road, of which I have here attempted to give an 
idea, is no more than about fifteen years old; 
Dawk-travelling, however, is athing of yesterday. 
The vehicle has been brought into existence by 
the ingenuity of the competing transit-companies ; 
and is, in its way, now almost perfect. If it were 
water-tight, I think it would be absolutely perfect. 
The road, which is really second in importance to 
the vehicle, is equal to the best Macadamized roads 
in England, barring some very bad bits here and 
there, and the extensive repairs always going on 
in sundry places, always performed with the ut- 
most deliberation. There is a want of bridges, 
too, that will in time be remedied. Five streams 
have to be ferried or forded, between the Hooghly 
and the Soane, to say nothing of the passage’ by 
ferry of those two very formidable rivers ; and of 
the Ganges in two places— at Benares and Alla- 
habad. Ithink that the road, when it is good, is 
of better quality in Bengal than in the Upper 
Provinces, either because the material is harder, 
the shape more convex, or the traffic less. The 
whole line extends, I should observe, to Pesha- 
wur; but of the upper = I know nothing from 
experience, and am told that it is not yet worthy 
of praise. 





From the British Journal. 
WHERE THE WOODSIDE SHADOWS 
PLAY.* 


BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


Where the woodside shadows play 
At the sweet decline of day, 
And the honey-laden bee goes murm’ring 
home ; 
When the mill stream is at rest 
With the lilies on its breast, 
Thro’ the meadows, in the twilight, let us 
roam. 





* Will be published set to music asa duet 
Stephen Glover. 
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When the birds their vespers sing, 
And the moth is on the wing, 
And the drowsy bat is flitting round the 
dome ; 
When the breezes, lightly borne, 
Sing amid the ripen’d corn, 
Thro’ the meadows, in the twilight, let us 
roam. 


When the grass with dew is damp, 
Where the glow-worm hangs her lamp 
To light the Fays and Fairies when 
come, 
And the Nightingale’s clear song 
Sweetly steals our path along, 
Thro’ the meadows, in the twilight, let us 
roam. 


they 
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From the Traveller. 
MERCANTILE LIBRARY LECTURES. 


Tue seventh lecture of the course was deliver- 
ed by E. P. Whipple, Esq., on “ Eccentric Char- 
acter.” It was a deep and powerful analysis of 
the subject, and enlisted the attention of his au- 
dience to the end; it was illustrated with some 
of Mr. W.’s best anecdotes. 

In the outset Mr. W. described common sense, 
as the basis of his remarks. It was that high 
principle which founded itself on the teachings 
of the past, reasoned from the experience of six- 
ty centuries, was opposed to innovation in any 
‘orm unless it bore the very highest characteris- 
tics of’truth and utility, yet often yielding to 
soar moral achievements and character than 
itself. 

One of its great merits was that it contained 
within itself the average of the world. It destroy- 
ed quackery, and tested heroism and genius ; op- 
posed a gencral will and an established opinion 
to the individual and erratic. All deviation from 
its established rules it called eccentricity. 

Eccentricity was the rebellion of mediocrity 

inst'the laws of its own order, and oftener 
falls below than rises above it. It organized 
crotchets into character, gave force and exagger- 
ation to some peculiar faculty or feeling, and 
sometimes passed for more than it was worth. 
Yet through it all there ran a thread of individu- 
ality by which we could trace its excesses to its 
root in the character. 

When eccentricity connected itself with an 
erratic genius, we had the most utter disregard 
of the rules of common sense. Eccentricity 
views things in their relation to its own crotchet, 
genius as related to a newor grand idea. But 
genius often fell under the influence of eccentrici- 
ty and made strange crotchets for itself. 

Eccentricity was most prominent in the freaks 
and passions of human life. Thus there was 
an eccentricity of gluttony, which tle lectur- 
er described at length, possessing a solid and sto- 
lid respectability, a self-complacence. Examples 
might be multiplied without end of the sobriety 
and gravity which appetite assumes when eleva- 
ted into the whole life and faith. 

The lecturer next proceeded to describe the 
eccentricity of sensuality, not satisfied without it 
went beyond the old fogyism of sense, and made 
itself infamous above all and every precedent. 
This was not satisfied with common vice, and 
seemed to have a longing to reach the most un- 
fathomable depths of criminality. Of this class 
were Buckingham, Rochester, Wharton and oth- 
ers, who raised infamy to a kind of fame. 

There was the eccentricity of drunkenness, 
which in some marked characters mentioned, 
seemed to have filtered through the senses into 
the soul, and made reason drunk, till intoxication 
was the aim and imagined glory of life. 

The riding of hobbies was spoken of at length. 
There were hobbies which were entitled to re- 
spect, but generally they were exaggerated ideas, 
taking complete possession of the mind, reject- 
ing the most convincing proofs of their falsity, 
and continually assailing other men with intri- 
cate and far-fetched evidences, as if men had 





nothing else to do in this life but to explode 
humbugs. 

Avarice had its peculiar crotchets, one of the 
most noticeable which had been displayed by it 
being a horror of poverty, inducing men to add 
pile to pile, often by unscrupulous means, think 
ing only of placing poverty at a yet greater dis- 
tance, until death takes them, and they are re- 
membered by none but those they have cheated. 

One of the most terrible eccentricities was 
that of blood, such as that displayed by Nero, 
Domitian, Caligula and others. Nero was de- 
scribed as a man, not of any great genius for 
crime, but of a marked exaggeration of one feel- 
ing or desire—there was nothing great in him in 
any sense. This species of eccentricity was oft- 
enest the result of raising men to a power they 
were unfit to exercise. Robespierre, in a humble 
station, was a man of no bad reputation. But 
in power he elevated a syllogism to the place of 
reason; he had not the mind to extricate him- 
self from difficulty, and sought to make the exe- 
cutioner do the work of foresight and insight. 

There was a religious eccentricity; in some 
cases it mistook idolatry of self for the worship 
of God ; followed the dictates of fancy in prefer- 
ence to the great laws of the divine master; in 
some gave way to the promptings of appetite, be- 
lieving itself to be observing the precepts of pie- 
ty, ete. 

"ithe concluding and most brilliant point of the 

lecturer was the eccentricity of authors : in illus- 
tration of which, the striking, beautiful, yet 
strange character of Charles Lamb was given 
with a force and power unequalled. The whole 
lecture, of which we give a mere outline, was re- 
plete with powerful language and vividness and 
newness of idea; in itself enough to establish 
the character of any man as an essayist. 





Tue Propicat Herr. — There ’s young Post- 
obit —I won’t mention names — whose ears are 
filled, day and night, with no sounds but three, 
and those musical, but bad—the gurgling of 
wine, the rattling of dice, and the susurrus of an 
opera-dancer’s whisper. Is n’t his coffin already 
growing in the family elms? Isn’tthere a niche 
for him in the family vault — an empty place for 
his leaden coffin on the shelf under his great 
grandfather, who was run through the body in 
Will's coffee-house, in Dryden’s time, by a Tityre 
Tu, and over his grandfather, who died of drop- 
sy? Is n't there a vacancy for him in the fami- 
ly portrait-gallery, where his hollow eyes and 
sensual lip will soon figure among the ruffs, and 
falling bands, and cuirasses, with Sir Marma- 
duke ——, who fell at Naseby, and old Admiral 
——, who boarded Van Tromp’s ship ; and, above 
all, isn’t there, sirrah, three inches of marble slab 
left for his degenerate name on the old flat ala- 
baster monument, where a lady prays eternally 
in stone opposite to the cross-legged knight who 
died at Joppa? Were bodies transparent, he 
might see that it is a skeleton who draws his 
Champagne cork, who whirls the roulett, who 
bets him two to one on the favorite, who lips him, 
and asks for a set of diamonds ; who befools him; 
who drags him swift down, down, down to hell. 
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From the Louisville Journal. 
GEORGE FOX. 


WE are glad to be able to announce a new life 
of George Fox, the distinguished founder of the 
Society of Friends, by an American author. 
Mr. Samuel M. Janney, author of the life of 
William Penn, a volume which has met with a 
very wide and favorable reception, has been en- 
gaged for the last two years upon a companion 
volume, which is entitled “ Life of George Fox, 
with Dissertations on his views Concerning the Doc- 
trines, Testimonies, and Discipline of the Christian 
Church.” 

A good life of that great reformer of the seven- 
teenth century has long been needed. The life 
by Pen, prefixed to Fox’s journal, like all other 
productions of the great mind of its author, is a 
mine of information and valuable reflections, but 
it lacks detail; while that of Marsh is not as 
comprehensive as it is desirable that a work on 
this subject should be. Mr. Janney’s work is 
full on all points and is written in a clear and in- 
telligible style, through which the meaning 
shines forth unmistakably. The author has ex- 
amined thoroughly all the authorities, and has 
given to the public a volume from which more 
can be learned in relation to the origin of the 
Society of Friends and the trials and sufferings 
of the carlier laborers in that field, than is fur- 
nished in any other work. It is well calculated 
to show George Fox in the light of truth, and 
will, we have no doubt, be the means of convey- 
ing to thousands of minds a far more correct 
idea of that wonderful man than they have yet 
received. Fox’s character and career are rather 
difficult of comprehension to those who have not 
made him a study; and hence have arisen those 
blunders and prejudices in which theologians, 
historians, and essayists have so freely indulged 
when treating of the founder of Quakerism. We 
have often thought it strange that Fox was not 
——— in aclearer light to the minds of others, 

ut perhaps we ought to abate our surprise, when 
we recollect how seemingly indifferent the Qua- 
kers have been to the opinions which other per- 
sons have formed and expressed in relation to 
the great champion of their cause, and moreover 
how inaccessible have been the materials from 
which such accurate opinions could be derived. 
We have good authority for saying that one of 
the main objects of Mr. Janney’s labor is to ren- 
der George Fox far more intelligible to general 
readers than he has hitherto been, and we are 
happy to add, that is our opinion that his work 
will have that desirable effect. 

Who George Fox was, and what was his char- 
acter, and what were his objects, are questions of 
deeper meaning and importance than readers 
generally believe. We regard Fox as one of the 
most extraordinary men of one of the most ex- 
traordinary periods in the world’s history. He 
was most decidedly a man of genius with mar- 
vellous intuition and insight into the profound- 
est depths of the human heart, and a faculty for 
the comprehension of spiritual matters which has 
rarely been equalled. He was not a well educat- 
ed man, and yet no man understood better than 
he all the relations subsisting between man and 





GEORGE FOX. 


his Maker, and man and society, or could better 
or more forcibly or more clearly expound them. 
He had acuteness of intellect united with pro- 
fundity, and his power of utterance covered all 
the field lying between extreme gravity and the 
sharpness of controversial repartee. He was one 
of the most simple-hearted men that ever lived, 
full of humility, glorious in faith, and always 
obedient to every manifestation of the divine 
will. What he conceived to be his duty, he could 
not be deterred from doing, and in that uncon- 
querable and iron energy of will, which has 
conducted thousands to the stake and sustained 
them in the consuming flame, he went forward 
into the thickest perils to accomplish the labor 
assigned him. Even when he knew perfectly 
well that a most loathsome prison frowned in his 
path, his sense of duty led him straight on- 
ward. We do not think that after he set out on 
his mission the fear of death or the thought of 
what harm man might do him ever disturbed the 
serenity of his mind for one moment. Through- 
out his entire life he displayed the noblest hero- 
ism of character —a heroism infinitely superior 
to that which is seen in the excitement of the 
battle-field — that quiet, unpretending heroism 
which goes forth in the service of humanity and 
feels calm in the midst of scorn and threaten- 
ings, in the presence of peril and of bitter death. 
His success in carrying conviction of the truth- 
fulness of the doctrines he promulgated to the 
minds of thousands of distinguished and undis- 
tinguished persons was remarkable. It was 
ati event of daily occurrence that many, who 
came to scoff at him, remained to pray with 
him. 

The early Quakers suffered more from perse- 
eution than any other men in England at that 
day. Thousands were constantly confined in 
jails whose dark and loathsome dungeons were 
filthy beyond description, and yet, in that age of 
true faith, there were very few who did not pre- 
fer the worst punishments that religious hate 
could inflict upon them, rather than by the slight- 
est prevarication or denial prove untrue to their 
faith. These black-hearted persecutions, com- 
mencing before the elevation of Cromwell, ex- 
tended through the protectorate of that traitor to 
the cause of religion and humanity and the 
reign of the Second Charles, and was not arrest- 
ed until William Penn, through his influence 
over James, succeeded in breaking up the vile 
system. 

In reading Mr. Janney’s life of Fox, one can- 
not fail to be struck with that steady adherence 
to their faith which was never daunted by the 
sense of bodily fear or by the presence of the 
most imminent danger that marked his follow- 
ers. ‘They met death on the scaffold and in the 
gloomiest prisons, rejoicing in the midst of their 
sufferings in that dark hour that they had been 
found worthy to suffer in the cause of Christ. 
It was the good fortune of Fox, after all his tri- 
als, to see the rod of persecution stayed and his 
friends left to worship in their plain and simple 
manner, unannoyed by the presence of soldiers, 
policemen, and turnkeys. He died peaceably 
among his friends, after a career devoted to the 
service of humanity, throughout which he was 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


called on to sustain more of the effects of reli- 

ious malevolence in the way of imprisonments, 

tings and stonings, than were endured by any 
other man of his day. 

Mr. Janney’s defence of the Early Quakers 
from the charges of wild extravagance and say- 
age fanaticism is most triumphant. He shows 
very clearly that Hume and others who have li- 
belied the society on that score did so in the 
face of truth. His explanations of the doctrines 
and the discipline of the society are full of can- 
dor. He is a distinguished member of that de- 
nomination of Christians, and has a most thor- 
ough acquaintance with their history and their 
character, and is withal one of the most careful 
and conscientious writers of the day. His life 
of Fox is written without any bias or unfairness, 
and is perfectly reliable in all its statements. It 
merits and we hope it may receive a very large 
circulation, for it cannot fail todo good wherever 
it goes, to correct error, to remove prejudice, and 
introduce truthful views of its subject. It is 
published by Lippincott, Grambo & Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, in handsome style to match the au- 
thor’s life of William Penn. 





From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
A MANOR HOUSE. 


It is a venerable place, 

An old ancestral ground, 

So broad the rainbow wholly stands 
Within its lordly bound ; 

And here the river waits and winds, 
By many a wooded mound. 


Upon a rise, where single oaks 

And clumps of beeches tall 

Drop pleasantly their shade beneath, 
Half hid amidst them all, 

Rests in its quiet dignity 

An ancient manor hall. 


Far seen through lofty iron gates, 
It is a cheerful sight ; 

About its many gable ends 

The swallows wheel their flight : 
The huge fantastic weather vanes 
Look happy in the light. 


Its ivied turrets seem to love 

The murmur of the bees; 

And though this manor hall hath seen 
The snow of centuries, 

How freshly still it stands amid 

Its wealth of swelling trees. 


The leafy summer-time is young ; 
The yearling lambs are strong ; 
The sunlight glance merrily ; 

The trees are full of song ; 

The valley-loving river flows 
Contentedly along. 


Embracing all this ancient home, 
A host of green hills stand 
About the central manor rise 

As cheerful as a band 
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Of happy children round their chief, 
Extended hand in hand. 


Their shadows from the setting sun 
Stretch all across the plain ; 
The watch-dog in the silent night 


~~ wrangling with his chain, 
To hear at every burst of barks 
The hills bark back again. 
Coventry Patmore. 





From the Christian Observer. 
THE NARRATIVE OF AN EXPLORER IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

By Francis Galton, Esq. Murray: London. 

WE notice this work chiefly to express the 
disappointment we have felt in reading it. The 
writer is evidently a man of ability, and appears 
to have a sincere respect for that which is right 
and good. It is vexatious to find such a man no 
better employed. We confess ourselves wholly 
indisposed to encourage expeditions, undertaken 
chiefly from the love of “sporting” and adven- 
ture, into countries where much may be lost, lit- 
tle can be gained, and scarcely the smallest good 
is likely to be done. We think that men with 
no higher objects in foreign travel have no right 
either to risk their lives in a sort of unprofitable 
vagrancy, or to call upon us to read the details 
of their wanderings. We venture in our incog- 
nitio as reviewers, and therefore happily out of 
gunshot of Mr. Galton’s “ best rifle,” to say, that 
we see little to choose between a savage who 
shoots an ox, or even a man, when he wants 
him for dinner, and a Christian gentleman who 
shoots everything he meets with, without any 
such apology. And as to lions and tigers, we 
must venture to think that they have far better 
right to their own skins than Mr. Galton has. 
Till lands are taken possession of for human be- 
ings to live in and to cultivate, we are for leav- 
ing the “ king of the forests,” in possession of his 
own dominion, although, at a later period, and in 
an inhabited land, he might become almost as 
troublesome a sovereign as the present Emperor 
of Russia. 





Tue Trotus or Otp Mytuotocy.—I once 
began a work with this title, intending to review 
all creeds, past and present, and to show the uni- 
versal existence of primitive postdiluvian tradi- 
tion; the Hindoo, the Grecian, the Scandinavi- 
an Trinities; the Deluge ; remembered in Mexi- 
co and Hindostan; even to the dove and the 
number saved. I should have reviewed the de- 
graded worship of the race of Ham ; cannibalism 
as a religious rite; devil homage, and serpent 
adoration, which still exists in India and Africa, 
and was visible in Greece, in the emblems of de- 
ities,as Mercury and Asculapius. But I felt my 
health going ; and one day in Autumn — it was 
about six o'clock, and sunset beginning —I 
bound up my MSS., and threw them into an old 
chest I have in my study, closing it again as one 
would a coffin-lid on a beloved face, leaving the 
shaped stones to be formed (perhaps) into a pal- 
ace by other hands. I could n’t go on writing 
when I saw Death’s bony finger following my 
pen, and obliterating as I wrote. 
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AN UGLY 


From Household Words. 
AN UGLY NURSLING. 


GrueEt, if you please, Mrs. Rummer, for my 
nursling. I have picked up a Catarrh in the 
streets, and brought it home with me to be 
nursed ; a very ugly nursling, certainly. At this 
time of the year there is a catarrh, or a cold, or 
whatever you please to call it, now in one shape 
now in another, lying heavily on the breast of 
many a woman and man, who is compelled to 
stop at home and nurse it. We must feed it 
upon gruel, Mrs. Rummer, keep it indoors, and 
let it have plenty of sleep in a warm bed—that 
is the way to kill it. There is a shorter way of 
killing it which I think cruel, and that is by de- 
priving it of drink. An ugly catarrh, you see, is 
not like a pretty baby, though you do perhaps 
feed both with gruel; you nurse one in order to 
destroy it, and the other in order to keep it safe 
and sound. 

Put a little brandy in the gruel, Mrs. Rammer 
—it may do me no good, but it will take away 
from the sloppiness ; and while you stir within 
the saucepan, faithful housekeeper, to make your 
brewing thick and slab, I'll ease my mind—as 
fidgety old gentlemen like well to do —by talk- 
ing to you freely on the subject of my ailment. 

ucous membrane, Madame, is the sufferer on 
these occasions. We are lined with skin outside 
and with mucous membrane inside, as perhaps 
you know. The two join at the nose and lips. 
here is mucous membrane in the nostril, which 
runs up to a little cavern in the bone at the root 
of the nose—I shall have that bleckaded to- 
morrow, and a pretty headache I expect with it 
—and runs down to the throat and joins the 
mucous membrane that has lined the mouth, and 
they run together down the windpipe to line all 
the air-passages within the lungs, and down the 
gullet to line the stomach and the channel thence. 
Now, because I have chilled my skin, the mucous 
membrane is to suffer for it. First, it gets dry 
and red — it swells and causes me to feel, as you 
are used to say, “stuffed up.” Next, a discharge 
will begin ; and I shall consider myself fortunate 
if the catarrh in the nose does not run down into 
the lungs, and make me cough and wheeze, give 
me a touch, in fact, of bronchitis. In my case, 
whatever else it may do, it always runs down by 
the other road into my stomach, and destroys my 
relish of my victuals. My friend Whelks, who is 
an odd fellow, generally catches a cold wrong 
side upwards. Whenever he eats anything that 
plagues the membrane in his stomach, that es- 
tablishes a rebellion along the whole line, up into 
the nose and down into the lungs, so that he 
catches cold over his dinner, when he eats what 
would give you or me only a touch of heartburn. 

You, Mrs. Rummer, being an experienced 
nurse, know very well how a cold like mine 
should be treated. It should be fed with spoon 
meat, kept in a warm room, and made to perspire 
at night. After all fever has departed, if the 
nursling should still linger in existence, you 
would suggest choking it with a rump-steak and 
a pint of port. A good dinner and an extra 

lass of wine, will make me, as I have often 
card you say on such occasions, a free man. 


NURSLING. 


You are quite right. That is the sensible, old- 
fashioned, efficient way of nursing a catarrh, 
which I commend to all who can afford to stay 
at home. For, you see, spoon meat and warm 
rooms only make matters worse, if one is obliged 
to go to and from them to one’s daily business, 
through all manner of cold or damp, or among 
all manner of draughts. 

If I were a business man, or had to spend 
much of my day behind the counter in a draughty 
shop, I would certainly not treat myself in this 
way. In that case I would try the barbarous but 
effective method first suggested by Dr. C. J. B. 
Williams, who advises, when you catch cold, to 
baulk it at once. Cut away the ground from 
under it. Let it have nothing to go upon. Of 
course there cannot be a discharge of fluid into 
the nose and lungs, unless such fluid is first 
drawn from the blood ; and the blood again has 
to get it from the food. Let all your food, there- 
fore, be solid. Do not drink a drop of anything. 
What follows? The blood has a great many 
pulls upon its resources, for all the natural and 
necessary processes and secretions in the body; 
such demands must be met, and the result is, 
that when the nose and lungs attempt to over- 
draw their small account upon its bank for mu- 
cous due, it is obliged to refuse payment. I 
could n’t myself go without my coffee and my 
tea; but when you next find that a cold is 
coming, Mrs. Rummer, you, if you like, may try 
the plan, and I believe you will find that if you 
lose no time in beginning, forty-eight hours of 
total abstinence from liquids of all sorts will kill 
a cold entirely. Now, a man who tries this 
remedy may go out into the air, and the more 
the better. For the more he walks and creates 
exhalations from the skin, the more he robs his 
blood of water, and the more thoroughly he 
breaks the bank on which the nose and throat 
and lungs rely for the means of making them- 
selves troublesome. 

Mrs. Rummer, I have observed that when you 
have a cold in the nose, you yourself are always 
in the habit of calling it the Intluenza. No 
doubt, Mrs. Rummer, the influenza is a catarrh ; 
but then it is an epidemic catarrh, and. it is by 
no means always prevailing. It has raged only 
about a score of times during the last three cen- 
turies ; and after each visitation, for some years 
individuals have remained subject to isolated 
attacks, but that is all. It is an epidemic, and a 
very strange one. It is produced by some subtle 
influence in the air; and the Italians therefore 
called the whole disease the Influence, or Influ 
enza. The French call it the grippe. The old 
doctors called it catarrh by contagion. Certainly 
it is contagious; but that is not all. True influen- 
za not only includes in one complaint the whole 
run of catarrh, with a more than usual tenderness 
about the eyes, but it is accompanied with an 
enormous depression of the spirits and the vital 
energies. You can no more mistake the depres- 
sion of influenza for the depression of a cold, 
than you can mistake a well for a worm-hole. 

The disease runs its course rapidly — a pre- 
viously healthy man is convalescent in a week, 





but remains debilitated. A sickly man, or an 
old man, it will often pull down to the grave. 





AN UGLY NURSLING. 


The influenza of eighteen hundred and thirty- 
seven was practically more fatal than the cholera; 
though not so apparently. Many more died of 
it than die during a season of cholera, but then 
the numbers attacked are incomparably greater. 
Influenza will seize at once half the population 
in a town; and if they all get well again except 
one in a thousand strong men, and a certain 
number of the weakly, the mortality may still be 
very alarming — greater than is caused by chol- 
era, which attacks only a few of us, but destroys 
one of every two or three on whom it seizes. 
There is no mistaking the existence of the 
mysterious influence which causes this disease. 
In the year eighteen hundred and thirty-three it 
visited us. On the third of April in that year, 
the day of its arrival, a ship, the Stag, was coming 
up the Channel, and at two o’clock arrived off 
Berry Head, all on board well. There was an 
easterly wind blowing from the land, and in half 
an hour forty of the men were smitten with 
influenza; by six o’clock, sixty were on the sick 
list with it; by two o’clock on the succeeding 
day, there were one hundred and sixty men laid 
up. On the same third of April the disease ap- 
peared in London, and on the evening of that 
day the regiment on duty at Portsmouth went to 
bed all well; but, on the next morning, there 
were not soldiers enough able to get up and do 
garrison duty. The influence was upon them. 
What this influence is, no man can tell with 
certainty. Influenza has more than once ina 
curious way preceded cholera, and it is supposed 
— incorrectly perhaps —to travel as cholera does, 


in a given direction without being governed b 


the wind. It is said then to be connected wit 
the magnetic currents of the earth. It is said 
also to depend on the electrical condition of the 
air, which becomes negatively electric, or which 
causes an accumulation of electricity in human 
bodies. Many of the recorded epidemics of this 
kind have been associated with the appearance 
of peculiar dry thick fogs. Negatively electric 
clouds have been observed before an epidemic 
has set in, and thunderstorms. Meat sent up at 
the tail of a kite has come down putrid. The 
influence has been ascribed also to the develop- 
ment under certain conditions of vast clouds of 
vegetable germs or animalcules, smaller than the 
microscopists can detect, as it is certain that 
there must exist by myriads forms of life too 
minute even for detection by the best of lenses. 
A certain animalcule or a certain fungus coming 
in contact with the air passages may be the cause 
of the peculiar irritation, and its germs carried 
about by a person who has been among them 
may be communicated by him — through contact, 
or contagion —to his neighbors. So we may ex- 
plain the certain fact, that aman coming by 
railway from a town in which there is influenza, 
not being himself sick, may give the sickness to 
the friends with whom he stays, in a town not 
otherwise infected. 

But of all colds or catarrhs the oddest is that 
caused by hay, called the hay asthma. Happily 
we are not all apt to catch it. Only a few people, 
and'they, to a marvellous degree, are sensitive to 
an influence proceeding from fresh hay, which 
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begets all the symptoms of a severe cold, exces- 
sive itching and pinching over the whole mucous 
membrane, sneezing, running at the nose, cough, 
difficulty of breathing, and so forth. It will 
affect people not in an ordinary way liable to 
catch cold, will affect them only in the hay sea- 
son, and then only if they go near ripe grass or 
new hay. Such people, if they can afford it. fly 
the country at that time of year, and live in town, 
or upon some barren stretch of coast ; there they 
are safe. A lady liable to suffer from this influ- 
ence one day was attacked suddenly at tea-time, 
some time after the hay harvest. Her children 
had come in to tea out of a barn full of new hay, 
in which they had been playing. ‘The same lady 
used to go to Harwich during the hay-making 
season, and one day while walking on the shore 
there, she was suddenly attacked. Next morning 
she discovered that there was some hay being 
made on the top of a cliff, at the time when she 
was walking under it. In another year, she was 
visiting at another place after the hay season, 
and was suddenly attacked in her bed-room with 
the catarrh. It turned out that a large haystack 
had been since early morning in course of remo- 
val from a field at a great distance to a yard close 
by the house. 

Dr. Watson, who is my instructor about all 
these things, was called to see the wife of astable- 
keeper near Regent Street. He found her witha 
crying cold, alarming difficulty of breathing, and 
loud wheezing. Such symptoms having come on 
some days before, her husband had proposed to 
drive her in a gig to Islington to see a doctor. 
They accordingly had set out, but before they 
got from Regent Street to Islington the woman 
suddenly became quite well. She had then spent 
one or two quict days and easy nights with some 
friends in the City, but directly after she came 
home the old symptoms returned upon her. 

There was astrong smell of hay in the house, 
and the husband stated that his lofts had latel 
been filled with a number of fresh trusses, whic 
were more than usually scented. It appeared, 
also, that his wife was always worse at night 
when the house was shut up, and better in the 
morning when the windows were all opened and 
the air blew in. Change of dwelling was advised. 
The woman removed to a house a hundred yards 
off, and got well immediately. Then she went 
into the country till the scented hay was all used 
up. A drier stock having been laid in she re- 
turned, and suffered no more than slight cough 
and difficulty of breathing, which did not distress 
her. Whatever be the precise way in which 
fresh hay exerts its influence, it appears to be 
that particular grass which gives to the hay its 
scent —called by the botanists the anthoranthum 
odoratum— which is the source of this éxtremely 
curious disorder. 

Now, Iam not going on to talk about old 
coughs, or old men’s and old women’s coughs, be- 
cause Iam an oldish man and you are an old- 
ish woman, Mrs. Rummer, and we must not 
frighten one another. We must nurse carefull 
what ugly colds we gét, and make an end o 
them. Fill me the foot-pan with hot water, and 
dish up the gruel. 
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THE NEW BRUNSWICK 
BEARS’ GREASE AND COPPER: COMPANY. 
To be incorporated by Royal Charter. 
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DIRECTORS. 
Srr Patrick O’Rarrerry, Black Rock, Chairm. 
Anprew Arry,Eszq., Isle of Skye, Dep.Chairman. 
Tue Hon. IsumaeL Wappie, New Brunswick. 
Hercuves Loarer, Esq., New Brunswick. 
Gitbert Ponsonsy, London. 
H. Waker, Esq., Liverpool. 
Secretary (pro tem.), ABEL DruceEr, Esq. 
Offices, Pelican Court, — Moorgate Street. 
PROSPECTUS. 

Tue world of commerce and the world of fash- 
ion are, just now. paralyzed by two dominant 
wants, the want of Copper and the want of Bears’ 
Grease ; the world of fashion fears for the heads 
of its votaries, the world of commerce trembles 
for the bottoms of its ships. 

Art and nature have been, in vain, ransacked 
for a substitute for the most invaluable of all re- 
storatives of departing hair, and the metallic 
kingdom yields nothing that can take the place 
of copper. 

To meet this two-fold demand, the present 
Company is formed under circumstances of the 
highest promise. A few words are perhaps ne- 
cessary to explain how the supply of the two arti- 
cles is simultaneously obtained. 

The habits of the New-Brunswick and Nova- 
Scotia Bear have long been a source of intense 
interest to the American naturalists, and many 
of them have devoted long and painful years to 
the clearing away of the fabulous obscurity that 
has concealed them. The result of their labors 
has only recently oozed out. It was long known 
that this bear, when killed, never yielded the full 
amount of grease that might have’been expected 
from his general corpulence ; and the reason for 
this has, at length, been triumphantly established. 
The favorite haunt of this bear is in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of those vast and almost interminable 
fields of copper ore (or rather pure copper) with 
which the British American Provinces around the 
Bayof Fundy abound; here,in the months of Spring 
or Autumn, except when in the pursuit of his 
food, he may generally be found complacently 
seated, in savage serenity, on a piece of “ amyg- 
daloid trap.” In the spring, the animal is quiet 
and contemplative, and increases to an enormous 
size, but no sooner do the heats of summer pre- 
vail, than he is attacked by a small but most ven- 
omous insect, known as the “ bear-fly ;” his body 
swells, and his whole frame becomes irritated ;— 
it is then that he rushes down to the copper-fields, 
and rubs himself with frantic vehemence against 
the metal. In a short time the metallic action, 
produced on his system by the friction, begins to 
show itself, the pores of the skin (in this creature 
unusually large) open, and through them freely 
exudes, in a liquid state, the grease of the animal, 
which, from a certain acid it contains, combines 
with the copper and forms a curious compound of 
grease and metal, of a dull brick-dust color, and 
considerable specific gravity. So constant are the 
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attacks of the insect, and so incessant the re 
course had by the animal to the copper fields, that 
it is estimated that each bear yields, in the course 
of the summer, an average of 40 lbs. of grease, 
which combines with about an equal amount of 
copper. In the autumn the bear is undisturbed, 
and rapidly accumulates fat; but such is the ef- 
fect of the extreme cold of that inhospitable win- 
ter on the nervous system of the bear, that he 
would quite lose vitality did he not again rush 
down to the copper-fields, and, for many weeks, 
keep himself warm by a renewed process of fric- 
tion against the metal. During the cold season 
the amount of Grease exuded is, of course, less, 
but still amounts to the large yield of 24 lbs 
per animal, and the same of metal. 

Acting upon the foregoing valuable informa- 
tion, the Directors have entered into arrange- 
ments for the purchase of a tract of 180,000 acres 
in the very centre of the Copper district, for which 
they are to pay the nominal sum of £2,000,000 
sterling, payment to be made entirely in shares 
of the Company, the vendors having peremptori- 
ly refused a money equivalent. 

The Directors have had an Engineering staff 
during the past year engaged in minutely survey- 
ing the property, and they find that from the ac- 
cumulation of years, there already lie, on 100,000 
acres of their property, seven solid feet of the 
compound of copper and bears’ grease, whence, 
from the peculiar effect of the copper, the grease 
may still be extracted, perfectly without rancidi- 
ty, whilst the number of bears in and around the 
property is calculated at 84,706, exclusive of 
cubs. 

The surface deposite is estimated to yield 1000 
tons of pure Copper, and 1000 tons of Bears’ 
Grease per acre, whilst, mingled with them, and 
easily disintegrated, are found 1000 lbs. of Bears’ 
Hair per acre ; this being a favorite material for 
stuffing sofa cushions amongst the Esquimaux, 
is of easy sale at about 4s. per lb. 

The yield per acre stand thus: — 

1000 tons of Copper, at £100 per ton, £100,000 
1000 tons of Bears’ Grease, at £185 
per ton, 


185,000 
1000 lbs. of Bears’ hair at 4s. 


200 


£285,200 
and the total yield on the whole 100,000 acres 
over which the deposite extends would amount, 
in round numbers, to £28,520,000,000 sterling, a 
result equally certain and gratifying, and only to 
be surpassed by the probable returns of the “ Aus- 
tralian Agricultural,” and which will, in one year, 
return the original capital of £5,000,000, more 
than five thousand fold, while the shareholders 
may confidently look forward to an annual yield 
from the 84,706 bears on their property, of 2,436 
tons of Copper, 2,436 tons of Bears’ Grease, and 
2,110 lbs. of Bears’ Hair, value in money 
£694,700. 

The process of separating the metal from the 
grease is easy and inexpensive, and has already 
been successfully put into operation on a small 
scale ; and each original holder of ten shares in 
the Company will be entitled to a pot of bears’ 
grease and a copper kettle as specimens. 

The Directors have under consideration a plan 
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for feeding the bears artificially, and thus ren- 
dering the increase of fat more considerable, and 
have already entered into preliminary arrange- 
ments with the well-known Mr. Goldner, for sup- 
plying them with the best preserved fresh meats 
at a low rate. If this plan be fully carried out, 
the Directors propose to produce during the tem- 
perate months of the year, by the application of 
Cantharides or Cowhage, the same irritation in 
the bear that renders him so valuable in the 
months of summer, and they will thus be ena- 
bled to double if not treble the annual production 
of copper and grease, though they doubt the 

robability of forcing, much beyond its present 
imit, the product of bears’ hair; the Directors 
may, however, fairly reckon on an increase in the 
matrimonial transactions of the bears, when the 
abundant supply of artificial food shall have made 
their prospects more easy and comfortable, and 
this would naturally lead to a slaughter of the 
overplus to supply the markets of the civilized 
world with Bears’ Hams. 

Exclusive of the above-named sources of in- 
come, the Directors would remark that the whole 
of their estate is ascertained to be of copper, of an 
unknown depth, and unsurpassing purity, and 
that, although they would hesitate to disturb the 
100,000 acres which are the peculiar haunt of the 
bear, they see no reason why very lucrative min- 
ing operations should not be carried on in the 
80,000 acres that constitute the remainder of their 
property, a more definite idea of the probable 
metallic product of which may be formed, when 
it is stated, on the authority of a practical man, 
that they contain copper sufficient to form a road 
all the way to the moon 20 feet broad and 10 
thick, with a wall on each side of the dimensions 
of the Great Wall of China, and to coin copper 
money sufficient to enable one million men, each 
in a gig, to pay the gates all the way there and 
back, supposing there to be a uniform toll of four 
pence, and a turnpike every three miles. 

It may be well to notice that, in the copper, 
diamonds of the purest water and of the aver- 
age size of cricket balls are found at frequent in- 
tervals, a large specimen of which, nearly a foot 
in circumference, has been made into a shirt stud 
for the head partner of an eminent clothing firm 
in the Minories, whilst two smaller stones may 
be seen at the Company’s Offices. 

As only a limited number of shares remain for 
distribution, all applications must be sent in to 
the Secretary on or before the first of April. 


[While giving place to this prospectus, we 
think it but fair to caution our readers, that only 
the more favorable views are taken of the busi- 
ness. 

The management will be much more expensive 
than any ordinary agricultural affair. Bears are 
less docile than oxen. Men will not risk their 
lives among these ferocious folk, without very 
high wages. 

It is true that the claws of the Bears might be 
clipped —(and the clippings would be valuable 
manure for grape vines) but the clipping would 
be a tedious and not inexpensive operation—and 
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even in this very process men may be wounded 
or slain. 

All these dangers would be increased, by can- 
tharides, or whatever would produce the desired 
imitation. Such imitation cannot be confined 
to any particular locality, like the Russian and 
Turkish war.— It is even probable that the minds 
of the Bears might be sympathetically put out 
of tune. 

One thought which this view opens, will show 
an enormous increase of expense: and that is — 
medical attendance on the bears, including nurs- 
ing. Here we stop, feeling that after what we 
have said, nobody entering into the speculation 
can blame the Living Age— And this suggests 
a way of investing money, which will yield good 
returns to Children and Grandchildren: A com- 
plete set of the first series of The Living Age 
can be bought, handsomely bound, for 80 dollars.] 





FLOWERS. 


Sweet sisterhood of flowers, 
Ye tell of happier hours, 
Eloquent eyes, soft hands, and beaming brow; 
Ye were a gift from one 
Best beloved beneath the sun, 
And ye must bring me memories of her now. 


Thou rare red Picotine ! 
Seemed she not like a queen, 
Gloriously proud, nor beautiful the less, 
When what I whispered low 
Made the red blushes show, 

For shame to hear of her own loveliness ? 


Thou dost remind me well, 
Down-looking heather-bell, 
How she looked downward in that lonely spot, 
And to my earnest prayer 
Tremblingly gave me there 
This star of lover's hope —“ Forget-me-Not.” 


Sweet Rose! thy crimson leaves 
Are little happy thieves! 
She kissed thee, and her lips are mine alone: 
Now by that blessed day 
I'll wear thy leaves away, 
Kissing the kiss till kissing-place be gone. 


Beautiful, bright-winged Pea! 
Ah! but I envied thee, 
Plucked by her hand and on her bosom lying. 
Oh! it were a happy death 
There to sigh out the breath ; 
Never to die, and yet be still a-dying. 


White lily of the vale! 
I fear thou saw’st a tale 
Told + ope words, when none but thou wert 
nigh ; 
ea faith sweet bud of snow! 
None but ourselves must know — 
Thou and the Evening Star, and She, and I. 
Poems by Edwin Arnold. 
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From Gisborn’s Essays on Agriculture. 
THE SHEPHERD’S DOG. 


To any inquiry of a scotch shepherd as to the 
race of one of his faithful ministers, you would 
receive the answer, “ Hout! he is jist a collie.” 
But this designation is far too indiscriminate, 
for it is applied equally to the malapert animal 
which, at the sound of your wheels, rushes from 
every black hut, and, having pursued you for a 
few score yards with his petulant yaffle, gives his 
tail a conceited curl and trots back to inform the 
family that he has driven you off the premises. 
Far different is the sheep-dog. Whether em- 
proved in driving on the road, or herding on the 

ill, his grave and earnest aspect evinces his full 
consciousness that important interests are com- 
mitted to his charge. When on duty he declines 
civilities, not surlily, for he is essentially a good- 
tempered beast, but he puts them aside as ill- 
timed. At an early age the frivolity of puppy- 
ism departs from him, and he becomes a sedate 
character. At home he shares his master’s por- 
rich ; lies on the best place before the fire; suf- 
fers with complacency the caresses of the chil- 
dren, who tug his ears and tail, and twist their 
little fingers into his long coat; and, without in- 
viting familiarity from a stranger, receives him 
with a dignified courtesy. When accustomed to 
the road he will, in his master’s temporary ab- 
sence, convey the flock or herd steadily forward, 
without either overpacing them or suffering any 
to ramble; and in the bustle of a fair he never 
becomes unsteady or bewildered. But the hill 
or moor is his great theatre. There his rare sa- 
gacity, his perfect education, and his wonderful 
accomplishments, are most conspicuous. On 
the large sheep-farms a single shepherd has the 
charge of from three to six or more thousand 
sheep, varying according to the nature of the 
country and climate. In performing his ardu- 
ous duties, he has in ordinary seasons no assis- 
tance except from his dogs. Those shepherds 
who have studied political economy introduce 
the principle of division of labor into their ken- 
nels. When on the hill they are usually accom- 
panied by two dogs ; of these, one is the driving 
out, and the other the bringing in dog. To the 
first he points out a knot of sheep, and in- 
forms him by voice and action, that he wishes 
them to be taken to a distant hill. The intelli- 
gent animal forthwith gathers the sheep togeth- 
er and acts according to his master’s instruc- 
tions. By similar means he informs the second 
that a lot of sheep on a distant hill, are to be 
brought to the spot on which he then stands ; and 
with equal certainty they are shortly at his feet. 
To either dog he indicates the individual sheep 
which he is to catch and hold. The eagerness 
and impetuosity with which the dog rushes at 
the neck of his captive would lead you to suppose 
that the poor animal was in great danger. Noth- 
ing of the sort. The dog follows Isaak Walton’s 

recept, and handles him as if he loved him. 
he hold is only on the wool. The sheep stand 
inno habitual terror of the dog ; though within a 
few yards of him, the elder will quietly chew the 
eud, and the younger shake their Sens and 
stamp with their feet, provoking him to frolic, or 
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mimic war. We have spoken here, simply, of 
the daily occurrences of the sheep-walk — milk 
for babes — for we fear that the more stagger- 
ing, but not very ill-authenticated, instances of 
canine shepherding, with which we might fill our 
pages, would prove too strong for southern stom- 
achs. Whoever has not read the Collie stories 
of the great Ettric herd and bard, has anyhow a 
rich amusement before him. We love the lon 
face, the sharp nose, and sincere countenance o 
the sheep-dog :— 


“ His honest, sonsie, baws’nt face 
Ay gat him friends in ilka place.” 





ASCENT OF THE PesTILENTIAL Movuntatrn. 
— We started at three in the morning, and after 
infinite sinuosities and meanderings over this 
hilly country, we arrived, by nine o’clock, at the 
foot of the Bourhan-Bota. There the caravan 
halted for a moment, as if to poise its strength; 
everybody measured, with his eyes, the stee 
and rugged paths of the lofty ascent, gazed wit 
anxiety at a light, thin vapor, which we were 
told was the pestilential vapor in question, and 
for awhile the entire party was completely de- 
pressed and discouraged. After having taken 
the hygeianic measures prescribed by tradition, 
and which consists in masticating two or three 
cloves of garlic, we began to clamber up the side 
of the mountain. Before long, the horses refus- 
ed to carry their riders, and all, men as well as 
animals, advanced on foot, and step by step; by 
degrees, our faces grew pale, our hearts sick, and 
our legs incapable of supporting us: we threw 
ourselves on the ground, then rose again to make 
another effort; then once more prostrated our- 
selves, and again rose to stumble on some paces 
farther; in this deplorable fashion was it that we 
ascended the famous Bourhan-Bota. Heavens! 
what wretchedness it was we went through; ° 
one’s strength seemed exhausted ; one’s head turn- 
ing round one’s limbs dislocated ; it was just like 
a thoroughly bad sea-sickness ; and yet, all the 
while, one has to retain enough energy, not 
only to drag one’s self on, but, moreover, to 
keep thrashing the animals which lie down at 
every step, and can hardly be got tomove. One 
portion of the caravan, as a measure of precau- 
tion, stopped half way up the mountain, in a 
gully where the pestilential vapors, they said, 
were not so dense; the other portion of 
the caravan equally as a measure of precau- 
tion, exerted their most intense efforts in or- 
der to make their way right 5 to the top, so 
as to avoid being asphyxiated by that dreadful 
air, so completely charged with carbonic acid. 
We were of the number of those who ascended 
the Bourhan-Bota at one stretch. On reaching 
its summit, our lungs dilated at theirease. The 
descent of the mountain was mere child's play, 
and we were soon able to set up our tent far from 
the murdérous air we had encountered on the 
ascent. The Bourhan-Bota mountain has this 
remarkable particularity, that the deleterious va- 
por for which it is noted, is only found on the 
sides facing the east and the north; elsewhere, 
the airof the mountainis perfectly pure and re- 
spirable. The pestilential vapors themselves 











would appear to be nothing more than carbonic 
acid gas. The people attached to the embassy 
told us that when there is any wind the vapors 
are scarcely perceptible, but that they are very 
dangerous when the weather is calm and serene. 
Carbonic acid gas being, as the reader is aware, 
heavier than the atmospheric air, necessarily con- 
denses on the surface of the ground, and remains 
fixed there until some great agitation of the air 
sets it in movement, disperses it in the atmos- 
phere, and neutralizes its effects. When we cros- 
sed the Bourhan-Bota, the weather was rather 
calm than otherwise. We remarked, that when 
we were lying on the ground, respiration was 
much more difficult ; when, on the contrary, we 
raised ourselves on horseback, the influence of 
the gas was scarcely felt. The presence of the 
carbonic acid rendered it very difficult to light a 
fire ; the argols burned without flame, and threw 
out great quantities of smoke. As to the manner 
in which the gas is formed, or as to whence it 
comes, we can give no sort of idea. We will 
merely add, for the benefit of those who are fond 
of cdlies explanations of things in their names, 
that Bourhan-Bota means Kitchen of Bourhan ; 
Bourhan being a synonyme of Buddah.— Huc’s 
Travels in Tartary and Thibet. 
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WELLINGTON AND NAPOLEON. 











NOVEMBER THE EIGHTEENTH: 


IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

Slowly, slowly, sad and slowly, 

Do the long battalions wind 
Through the bright square, sunshine-fill’d, 
Human-pavemented, and still’d 
To a wave-like murmur ; — on 
Past the column, where, in stone, 
Bare alike to sun and storm, 
Stands the great sea-hero’s form, 

As steadfast as his mind : 
Beneath his rest the long battalions wind: — 
A Greater is behind. 













Slowly, slowly, faint and slowly, 

Comes the moan of muffled drum, 
With the fife’s sharp, childish wail ; 
Clarions sweet the ear assail ; 

Wave on wave of that known dirge 
That brings heart-breaks in each surge : 
Soldiers’ mothers, soldiers’ brides — 
Hark ! — Now ebb the music tides. 

With steady tramp, and dumb, 

Each after each the long battalions wind : 












Slowly, slowly, stirring slowly, 









Moody, with the thunder notes 
Quench’d within their brazen throats, 
That no death-message bear. 











No downy-winged moth comes flittering by, 
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Gloomy and grand the black artillery wind : 
The Captain is behind. ; 


Slowly, slowly, ever slowly, 

Drawn out in long order meet, 
Weapons bright in foreign hands, 
Mingling with the English bands; 
War-steeds chafing at the rein, 
Gaudy chariots’ gilded train ; 

And the noble, great, and wise, 
Following, with grave, downcast eyes, 

Along the throng’d, still street. 
Say, whither does the strange procession wind ? 
Who is it comes behind ? 


Slowly, slowly, borne on slowly, 
With a tender reverence due, 
*Neath the canopy of gold, 
And the blazon’d velvet’s fold, 
Gauds of peace and spoils of war 
Glittering on the lofty car ; 
Underneath such gorgeous guise, 
Hidden from these myriad eyes, 
Comes—The Hero, brave and just ? 
Nay ; a handful of meek dust— 
The old man whom we knew! 
Triumphantly the long battalions wind: 
Death is behind! 


Slowly, slowly, ever slowly, 
Comes /t through the crowded ways ; 

Down the streets where, nigh as slow, 

The old man was wont to go; 

While all paused with baréd head, 

And full many a father said, 

Lifting high his little child, 

‘There goes the Great Duke!’ and smiled. 
To-day is our last gaze. 

Slower, yet slower, ye battalions wind: 

Leave but his corse behind. 


Slowly, slowly, steadfast, slowly, 
Moves the car with its rich hoard : 

Though thus treble-casketed, 

We can almost see the dead 

Lying in embalméd rest, 

Swordless hands on aged breast. 

Nay, then, ope the temple! Lay 

This, ‘our brother,’ clay to clay, 
Dust to dust restored. 

Bear him, battalions, as ye slowly wind : 

We keep his sou! behind. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 
A QUIET THOUGHT AFTER SUNSET. 


The Great One still behind. Rest —rest —four little letters, one brief word, 
Yet widening to infinitudes of bliss — 

§ Rest is upon the earth. The weary clouds 

In the cold, clear morning air, Hang poised in the dun ether, motionless, 


Wave the colors, here unfurl’d Seeking nor sun nor dew. No restless star 

For no fight that shakes the world, — Thrills the sky’s gray-robed breast with pulsing 
Though on rolling heavily, rays: 

One by one the guns creep by, The night’s heart has throbbed out. 


No s-blade stirs — 
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Caught by the light. 
light — 
No open-eyed, loud-voiced, quick-motioned 
light — 
Nothing but gloom and rest! 
The ghostly trees 
Along the hill-horizon, westward, stand 
All black and still — as ’twere lost angels met 
Before the amber gate of Paradise — 
The bright, shut gate, whose everlasting smile 
Deadens despair to calm. 


O God! O God! 

Better than bliss is rest! If suddenly 

Those burnished doors of molten gold, steel- 
barred, 

Which the sun closed behind him as he went 

Into his bridal chamber — were to burst 

Asunder with a clang. and in a breath 

Thy mysteries were revealed — Thy kingdom 
came ; 

The multitudes of heavenly messengers 

Hasting throughout all space —the thunder- 
quire 

Of praise — the obedient lightnings’ lambent 
gleam 

— the unseen Throne — Should I not 
fal 

Crushed by the weight of such beatitudes 

Crying: “ Rest, only rest, thou merciful God ! 

Hide me beneath the hollow of thy hand 

In some dark corner of the universe — 

Thy bright, full active universe that blinds, 

Deafens, and racks, and tortures — Give but 
rest |” 


Thank God, there is no 


O for a soul-sleep, long, and deep, and still! 
To lie down weary after the pale day, 
Dropping all pleasant flowers from the numbed 
hands, 
Saying “ Good-night” to all companions dear ; 
Drawing the curtains of the darkened world ; 
Closing the eyes, and with a patient smile 
Murmuring “ Our Father” — fall on sleep till 
dawn ! 





From Household Words. 
A WINTER SERMON. 


Thou dwellest in a warm and cheerful home, 
Thy roof in vain the winter tempest lashes ; 
While houseless wretches round thy mansion 

roam, 
On whose unsheltered head the torrent plashes. 


Thy board is loaded with the richest meats, 
O’er which thine eyes in sated languor wander, 
Many might live on what thy mastiff eats, 
Or feast on fragments which thy servants 
squander. 


Thy limbs are muffled from the piercing blast, 
When from thy fireside corner thou dost sally ; 
Many have scarce a rag about them cast, 
With which the frosty breezes toy and dally. 


Thou hast soft smiles to greet thy kiss of love, 
When thy light step resounds within the por- 
tal; 





A WINTER SERMON.—I AM NEVER ALONE. 


Some have no friend save Him who dwells above, 
No sweet communion with a fellow mortal. 


Thou sleepest soundly on thy costly bed, 
Lulled by the power of luxuries unnumbered ; 
Some pillow on a stone an aching head, 
— again to wake when they have slumber- 
ed. 


Then think of those who formed of kindred clay, 
Depend upon the doles thy bounty scatters ; 
And God will hear them for thy welfare pray— 
They are his children though in rags and tat- 

ters. 





From the Illustrated Magazine. 
I AM NEVER ALONE. 


I am never alone—every flower is a token— 
The woods, and the streams, and the clouds, 
and the sea; 
There is not a leaf or a bud but has spoken, 
In eloquent silence, my lov’d one, of thee. 
I roam amid solitude some would call dreary, 
When night o’er fair nature her mantle has 
thrown, 
But thy gentle form still is hovering near me; 
Wherever I wander, I’m never alone. 


I am never alone; when the red morning blushes 

The rose of thy cheek in the tints I can trace; 
The corn-waving fields when the wind gently 

shes, 

Remind me alone of thy beauty and grace ; 

Thy lips seem the poppies, the sunshine 
outvieing, 

Thy voice I can hear in the lark’s joyous tone; 
Thy violet eyes, ’neath the mossy bank lying, 

I fancy I see—I am never alone. 


I am never alone, for thy spirit is near me; 
*Tis thou art my first happy dream in the 
night; 
I whisper thy name when the winds only hear 
me— 
I hear the sweet echoes, and they are delight. 
Though doom’d for a time my heart’s treasure to 
banish 


The thought that thou’rt constant, for all will 


atone ; 
As long as the light of thy love will not vanish, 
Wherever I wander I’m never alone. 





Tre Jews.—It is a singular thing that for 
forty years in the wilderness their clothing wax- 
ed not old, nor knew they such a thing as cast- 
off raiment ; and now for hundreds of years 
they have lived by trading on the sloughs of 
civilized Europe. 





Mopern Poetry.— It’s all landscape paint- 
ing; all the seventh heaven; like Shelley, with 
no sym “| for earth; or all versified news- 
paper, like upper's rhymed didactics, with our 
five senses forgotten. Poetry is written now for 
the images, not images for the poetry. They 
are separate thoughts welded together and show- 
ing the joint. 
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